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Most reports from states using Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter say it’s cutting down accidents, The latest state to 
install it and the state which pioneered radar’s use in 
patrolling highways are equally enthusiastic about the re- 
sults, an Associated Press survey found. 

Virginia State Police, one of the first users of radar, in 
an expanded program credit radar for the reduction in the 
death toll on the Fourth of July weekend. There were 
only 7 deaths this year compared to 21 last year. 
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Kansas highway patrol. 


They note a 12 per cent reduction 
in traffic fatalities and conservatively say radar “may have 
played some part.” 

Mississippi State Police credit radar with a 77 per cent 
reduction in traffic accidents. 


Continuous speed measurements of vehicles approaching 
or receding in the path of a radar beam are taken directly 
with the Model S-2 Speed Meter. Speed readings are 
plainly and directly indicated in miles per hour, day or 
night and under all weather conditions, on the illuminated 
meter scale or on the chart of the auxiliary Graphic 
Recorder. 
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Radar Speed Meters have been used for a year by the 
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Readings of speeds up to 100 mph are accurate within 
2 mph. The Speed Meter can be set up and operating in 
less than three minutes on either car battery or 120 volt A.C, 
power. A single ON - OFF switch is the only control neces- 
sary for operation. 

Either one-man or two-man usage of the S-2 Speed Meter 
is practical. Under the one-man system the Transmitter - 
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Receiver Unit is connected by a small cable to the Indicator 
Unit at the point down the road where the officer is sta- 
tioned. Departments that favor two-man usage utilize two 
cars, the first car mounts the Radar Speed Meter and is in 
radio-telephone communication with the intercepting car at 
a suitable location down the road. 


. 


1. Police can check far more vehicles than with a cruiser 
car. 

. Hazards to pursuing officers and motorists are eliminated. 

. It is effective day and night and in all weather. 

. Psychological deterrent to would-be speeders. 

. Portable for spot checking. 

. Ideal for investigating complaints 
speeding. 

. Either one-man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter 
can be employed. 
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For full details write for Bulletin R-102 to 
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New “‘Turbo-Fire V8" is packed with power, has an 8 to 1 
compression ratio, and the shortest stroke in the low-price field. 


EXTRA! The new Plus-Power package boosts 
V8 horsepower even higher, gives even more 


flashing performance. Optional at extra cost. 


Everything's new everywhere you look! 






9-Ten’’ 2-Door Sedan 





1955 Chevrolet “Tu 


Take Chevrolet power, for instance. There are six 
great new power teams in all. You can have either the 
V8 or one of two new 6’s and your choice of three 
transmissions—standard shift or, optional at extra 
cost, new Overdrive or fully automatic Powerglide. 


Take Chevrolet’s tough new chassis and suspension 
system. It gives you new ruggedness and a fine new 
ride, to be sure. It also gives you the extra stability of 
outrigger rear springs and a safer grip on the road 
in the event of sudden maneuvering and fast cornering. 


There are many other new engineering features... 
things like new Ball-Race steering, new 12-volt elec- 
trical system, new Sweep-Sight windshield and durable 
Unisteel Fisher Body construction. Special heavy-duty 
features of particular importance in police work are 
available as extra-cost options, giving you a car that 
in every respect is equipped to become a vital part of 
your law enforcement team! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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62nd Annual IACP Conference to be 
October 2-6, 1955, at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa. 


The new 1954-55 Board of Officers held its 
first organizational meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on November 22, crowding into the one-day session 
an agenda vitally affecting the operations of the 
Association in the coming year. 

Chief I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
president, called the meeting but was unable to 
attend, since he was enroute to Germany on as- 
signment under the U. S. State Department’s 
public official exchange program. Presiding for 
President Harper was Chief W. E. Headley, Jr., 
Miami, Fla., first vice president. 

Other members of the Board present were 
Chief Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn., Treasur- 
er; and Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike. 

Members of the Executive Committee attending 
were Assistant Director Rolf T. Harbo, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; Chief Alfred T. Smalley, 
Highland Park, N. J., fourth vice president; and 
Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Police 
Department, Washington, D. C., sixth vice presi- 
dent of LACP. 

Vice President Headley designated as alternate 
members of the Board Chief Robert V. Murray for 
President Bruce; Chief Alfred T. Smalley for 
Past President Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Texas, 
who was unable to attend due to press of police 
administrative matters in his department; and 
Mr. Rolf T. Harbo for Secretary John F. Murray, 
of Perth Amboy, N. J., who was detained by 
serious illness in his family. 

Prior to the meeting Col. Elmer F. Munshower, 
superintendent of the Maryland State Police, was 
designated representative of the State Section to 
substitute for General Chairman Russell A. Snook, 
New Jersey State Police. Col. Snook attended the 
meeting but not in his official capacity of Board 
member, inasmuch as he was a candidate for a 
position under the FOA-IACP police training 
project. 


FOA-IACP Police Training Program 


Executive Secretary Wike reviewed for the 
Board its previous consideration of a police train- 
ing program to be undertaken by the IACP under 


Colonel Snook To Head FOA Training Program 


IACP Beard Holds 








Colonel Snook 


agreement with the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration of the United States Government, the act- 
ion taken by the Executive Committee at its annual 
meeting in New Orleans last September authoriz- 
ing the President and Executive Secretary to 
enter into the proposed agreement, and the sign- 
ing of the agreement in Washington on November 
4, 


Letters of application from several persons in- 
terested in affiliating with the program were 
considered by the Board, and by unanimous vote 
Col. Russell A. Snook, superintendent of the New 
Jersey State Police, was appointed to direct the 
training project, the appointment being subject 
to ratification by a majority of members of the 
Executive Committee and to security clearance by 
the FOA. 


Colonel Snook, 54, a native of New Jersey, has 
had 33 years of police experience and served in 
both World Wars I and II, with peacetime service 
as Major in the New Jersey National Guard. He 
joined the New Jersey State Police as a trooper 
and was promoted through the ranks to the top 
post. In 1930 he was selected to organize and com- 
mand the State Bureau of Identification, an as- 
signment which earned him wide recognition in 
the field and gave to New Jersey one of the largest 
and most modern police identification bureaus. 


He served with the U. S. Navy in World War I. 
In 1940 he was placed on military leave from the 
state police to enter active duty as Major, New 
Jersey National Guard and G-2, 44th Infantry 
Division. He was promoted to Lt. Col. in 1942 
and transferred to the Corps of Military Police, 
assigned to the Military Police Board. He was 
subsequently transferred to Military Government 
and assigned to Allied Military Government Oc- 
cupied Territory, Public Safety. He entered Sicily 
in July, 1943 during the invasion, and served as 
superintendent of civil police, in charge of reor- 
ganization and activities of the Italian police. In 
January, 1945 he was transferred to Caserta to 
join the organization planning occupation of Aus- 
tria, and following the occupation assumed com- 
mand of the Military Government detachments for 
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Upper Austria, entailing the reorganization of all 
governmental functions in that zone. 


He returned to the United States in 1946 to 
resume command of the State Bureau of Identific- 
ation, and in April, 1952 was appointed superin- 
tendent of New Jersey State Police. 


Colonel Snook brings to the new post varied 
experience in the broad field of police administra- 
tion: municipal, state, military and foreign, and 
extensive experience in the general field of public 
administration in Military Government. His know- 
ledge of foreign languages, countries, and govern- 
ments will be particularly useful in his direction 
of the training program for foreign police. 


The FOA-IACP Training Agreement 


The purpose of the training project and the role 
of the IACP in its activation is fully explained in 
the terms of the contract between Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration and the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, quoted in full below: 


“This contract entered into and effective as of 
January 1, 1955, between the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, a corporation exist- 
ing under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
located at 1424 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C. (hereinafter referred to as IACP) and the 
Foreign Operations Administration of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of American (herein- 
after referred to as FOA), Witnesseth: 


“Whereas, the improvement of police admini- 
stration in many countries participating in the 
FOA technical cooperation program is an import- 
tant aspect of the improvement of public admini- 
stration in these countries and in their economic 
development; and 


“Whereas, FOA is undertaking, at the request 
of such countries, to assist in improving their 
police administration through technical coopera- 
tion; and, 


“Whereas, one aspect of such projects involves 
bringing outstanding police officials and younger 
officers to the United States to engage in (1) ob- 
servation programs in the field of technical police 
administration and (2) technical study programs 
in specialized fields of police activity; and 


Whereas, after careful study it has been de- 
termined that IACP is well organized and staffed 
to implement this project, and 


“Whereas, the IACP has been operating and is 
now operating on a non-profit basis, and 


“Whereas, FOA desires to enter into a contract 
with the IACP whereby the IACP will implement 
the project described above by providing services 
relating to the selection, placement of police of- 
ficials for training purposes and general admini- 
stration of the program, and 
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“Whereas, the IACP has expressed its willing- 
ness to provide this service, 


“Now Therefore, in consideration of the premis- 
es herein contained and other good and valuable 
consideration it is mutually agreed that: 


ARTICLE I-Responsibilities of IACP: 


“The IACP agrees to take primary responsibil- 
ity for implementing the project, for inviting 
not to exceed 75 participants into the United 
States as training participants for a period of 
from one (1) to twelve (12) months or observa- 
tion and professional and scientific training in 
police organizations and schools and, where ap- 
propriate, in American universities (in the event 
that additional funds are made available in sub- 
sequent fiscal years, additional participants may 
be added to the program by mutual agreement of 
the parties hereto) by: 

“A. Collaborating with FOA in the preparation 
of over-all procedures to govern the program. 

“B. Soliciting the appropriate police organiz- 
ations and schools and, where appropriate, Ameri- 
can universities throughout the U. S. in order to 
obtain opportunities for training. 

“C. Assisting FOA/Washington (FOA/W) and 
the United States of America Operations Missions 
(USOM’s) in the establishment of suitable criteria 
for selection of participants. 

“D. Reviewing in cooperation with FOA/W the 
recommendations of the USOM’s in making the 
final selection of candidates including alternates. 
The criterion in the selection of participants shall 
be (1) the applicant must possess the generally 
accepted background for the training for which 
he is recommended, (2) the applicant must be an 
acceptable police official or younger officer of 
demonstrated potential, (3) the applicant must 
agree to return to his country upon completion of 
his program in the U. S. and to make the results 
of his American experiences available to his gov- 
ernment and professional associates. 

“E. Making placements of officials in selected 
organizations and schools and, where appropriate, 
in American universities and informing FOA of 
such placements. 


“F, Following up of these placements to assure 
satisfaction of each individual participant. 

“G. Making adjustments in these placements as 
required. 

“H. Preparing and submitting periodic pro- 
gress reports on each project to FOA, other special 
reports upon requests from FOA and such other 
reports as IACP deems necessary to keep FOA 
properly advised on special cases. IACP will ar- 
range for systematic reports from the partici- 
pants, two copies of which will be transmitted to 
FOA/W. 
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“I. Paying to each participant monthly and in 
advance per diem maintenance allowances in ac- 
cordance with prevailing FOA schedules, paying 
for books and such training supplies as are neces- 
sary and authorized by FOA and arranging and 
paying for the U. S. travel of participants during 
the period of the program. 

“J. Providing suitabie orientation in police ad- 
ministration for a prescribed number of days for 
each participant before said participant is as- 
signed to his training location. 

“K. Assisting FOA in the establishment of suit- 
able evaluation and follow-up procedures. 


“L. Obtaining the required FOA personnel se- 
curity clearance prior to employment of any per- 
son on the full time IACP staff connected with 
this program. Commitments will not be made to 
any prospective personnel for these positions by 
IACP until said security clearance is received 
from FOA. 


ARTICLE I1-Operation in Accordance with FOA 

Policies: 

“It is understood that all services performed 
under this agreement are to be carried out by the 
IACP in accordance with policies developed by 
FOA and IACP. The IACP will consult with the 
headquarters office of FOA/W, regarding matters 
requiring new policy determination, methods of 
operation, or public relations activities. Operation- 
al arrangements between FOA and IACP shall be 
made between the Technical Assistance Training 
Staff in the Office of Public Services, FOA and 
the IACP shall be in writing. 


ARTICLE III-Responsibilities of FOA 


“A. FOA will receive, review, and process the 
biographical papers of selected participants for- 
warded from each USOM. As soon as review and 
reproduction of these papers are completed FOA 
will forward a predetermined number of copies 
to IACP so that tentative training arrangements 
may be initiated during the period of clearence. 


“B. After IACP has been notified by FOA that 
clearance of individual participants have been 
received, IACP will issue an invitation to the 
participant inviting him to visit the U. S. and to 
participate in a training program. Simultaneously, 
the USOM’s will be informed by FOA/W of such 
invitations through usual channels. 

“C. FOA will assist IACP and its associates to 
provide reception services for the participants 
at the port of entry. The participants will come 
to Washington for the usual period of generalized 
FOA orientation prior to proceeding to IACP for 
more specific orientation prior to placement in the 
training location. 


“D. The FOA will assist the IACP in adminis- 
tration of any and all participants’ problems 





which may develop wherein might be concerned 
the overall foreign relations program of the U. 
S. Government. 

“EK. At the close of a participant’s program a 
suitable period of time will be provided for such 
exit evaluation and instruction sessions in Wash- 
ington as may be required by FOA procedures. 


“FE. FOA will provide interpreter services when 
necessary and appropriate for the efficient con- 
duct for the program. 

ARTICLE 1IV-Financial Provisions 

“A. It is estimated that the total dollar costs 
to be reimbursed by FOA under this Agreement 
shall not exceed $832,941 for the period of the 
contract hereinafter provided for in Article. VI, 
provided that the total costs of IACP to be re- 
imbursed by FOA under this Agreement for the 
first year of operation shall not exceed $277,647, 
provided further that any operations under this 
Agreement subsequent to the first year of the 
Agreement shall be subject to the availability of 
funds. It is expressly understood that such funds 
will not be available and cannot be obligated un- 
less and until appropriated by the Congress of 
the United States for the fiscal years involved; 
thereafter apportioned by the United States 
Bureau of the Budget; and allocated by FOA, or 
its successor agency, to the project which is the 
subject matter of this Agreement. It is further 
agreed that no expense will be incurred under or 
charge made against this Agreement prior to re- 
ceipt of written notice from FOA/W that oper- 
ations under the Agreement are to begin. 


“B. FOA agrees to reimburse IACP for the fol- 
lowing costs to be incurred under this Agreement: 


“(1) For salaries: One director—not to ex- 
ceed $12,000 per annum; one secretary—not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 per annum; one administrative officer 
—not to exceed $7,500 per annum, and one part- 
time project escort—not to exceed $2,250 per 
annum. 

(2) Actual cost of transportation plus an 
allowance in lieu of subsistence and all other 
incidental expenses of $10 per person per day for 
IACP officials and staff attending official meet- 
ings and/or conferences associated with this pro- 
ject or while travelling within the U. S. on busi- 
ness directly referable to this contract. Privately 
owned automobiles may be used in lieu of common 
carrier transportation whenever such mode of 
transportation is authorized and approved by the 
IACP director of this project, provided that the 
payment on a mileage basis is limited to the cost 
of transportation and subsistence allowance which 
would accrue if travel were performed by common 
rail carrier in each case. The reimbursable rate 
shall be seven cents ($.07) ner mile for the use 
of privately owned automobiles when engaged on 
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business directly referable to this contract. The 
total amount reimbursable by FOA under this 
item shall not exceed $4,500 pér annum. 


“(3) For other direct costs which are incur- 
red in connection with the carrying out of the ob- 
jectives of this Agreement such as rental of of- 
fice space, rental of furniture and equipment 
(written approval of costs in advance by FOA), 
printing and duplicating services, postage, tele- 
phone, telegraph, office supplies, and any other 
items not supplied by FOA. The total amount 
reimbursable by FOA under this item shall not 
exceed $20,600 per annum. 


“(4) For the actual cost of the contribution 
by IACP for federal insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and employer’s liability, an amount 
not to exceed $497 per annum. 


“(5) For the payment of per diem to parti- 
cipants in accordance with prevailing FOA sche- 
dules, an amount not to exceed $160,000 per 
annum. 


“(6) For the actual cost of transportation 
of participants in the U. S. as authorized by the 
Director, an amount not to exceed $15,000 per 
annum. 


“(7) For the actual cost of transportation 
plus an allowance in lieu of subsistence and all 
other incidental expenses of $10 per day for a 
project escort as authorized by the director, an 
amount not to exceed $2,100 per annum. 


“(8) For the actual cost of tuitions and re- 
lated training fees paid to universities or other 
educational institutions in accordance with Arti- 
cle I-E, for the participants as approved by the 
director if at regularly scheduled rates, or as ap- 
proved in advance by FOA if at special rates, an 
amount not to exceed $30,000 per annum. 


“(9) For the purchase of books and training 
materials requested and required by the partici- 
pant in connection with his program in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: for short-term 
participants (approximately three months dur- 
ation) not to exceed $75 per person; for long- 
term participants (approximately one year’s dur- 
ation) not to exceed $125 per person, total amount 
not to exceed $7,500 per annum. 


(10) Overhead. As reimbursement for in- 
direct costs not otherwise reimbursable under this 
contract, contractor will be paid 115% of the 
proportionate share of the actual salaries of its 
regular personnel who are assigned to its Wash- 
ing and Chicago offices (other than those in- 
cluded in para. B(1) for the time which such 
personnel devote to duties related to this contract. 
The compensation for such indirect costs will be 
not less than $7,500 and no more than $10,000. 
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“C. The participants will be insured under the 
official insurance plan provided by FOA for all 
participants in technical cooperation training pro- 
grams. IACP will deduct the monthly premium 
from each stipend for this purpose and remit same 
to FOA for FOA disbursement to the insurance 
company. The participant will authorize this de- 
duction before departing from his homeland for 
the U. S. 


ARTICLE V-Method of Payment 

“FOA agrees pursuant to Article IV above that 
execution of this Agreement constitutes a request 
to FOA to make an initial advance to IACP of 
$25,000 as a working fund. This advance shall be 
made upon submission of Voucher SF-1146 in 
original and three copies. Additional advances 
shall be made monthly upon submission of Vouch- 
er 1146 in original and three copies marked ‘‘No- 
Pay” with documentation submitted as specified 
in Appendix A, which is hereby incorporated as 
part of this contract. 
ARTICLE VI-Expiration of Contract 

“This contract shall remain in effect until Dec- 
ember 31, 1957 unless previously terminated in 
accordance with the terms of Article K, Appendix 
A, but may be extended for a further period by 
mutual agreement of the parties subject to the 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
and future Congressional action. 


62nd Annual Conference Dates 


Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike reported 
to the Board result of a meeting in Philadelphia 
on Noveniber 3 with Commissioner Thomas F. 
Gibbons, at which preliminary arrangements for 
the 62nd Annual IACP Conference were discus- 
ed. 

The Board formally designated the dates 
October 2 to 6, 1955, for this Conference and nam- 
ed the Benjamin Franklin Hotel conference head- 
quarters. 

Financial statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments for the 6lst Annual Conference in New 
Orleans last September was submitted to the 
Board and approved. Executive Secretary Wike 
reported conference receipts (registration fees, 
sale of exhibit space and banquet tickets) of 
$16,644.50, and conference expenses (exhibit 
booths, rents, banquet, badges, etc.) of $10,481.43, 
with $6,163.07 reverting to the general operating 
funds of the Association. 

Standing Committees—Other Business 

The Board designated the following committees 
to function during 1954-55, and to submit reports 
at the 1955 Conference: 

Arson, Automobile Theft, Crime Prevention, 
Communications, Civil Defense Advisory, Ed- 
ucation and Training, - Cooperation—Federal, 
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“(METER STUFFERS” are a real headache during the 
holidays. And that’s when Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
really shine. They’re the simple, dependable and effi- 
cient way to keep cars moving in and out of metered 
parking areas on time... . to give every shopper a chance 
to park. 

Yes, there’s no match for this job-proved three-wheeler 
on parking patrol. The mounted officer has an unob- 
structed view of the meters . . . and a clear shot for 
marking tires. 

Join the thousands of communities that help mer- 
chants and motorists alike by moving cars out of metered 
areas on time. With the compactly designed, sturdily- 
built Harley-Davidson Servi-Car, your city can enjoy 
uninterrupted, dependable parking and traffic control. 

Ask about the Harley-Davidson Servi-Car at your 
dealer’s or write us today for complete information. 


HaAr.LEyY-Davipson Moror Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

















State and Local, International Relations, Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Legislation, Public Relations, 
Radio and Television Programs, and Traffic Ad- 
visory. 

Appointments to the committees and designa- 
tion of committee chairmen will be made by Presi- 
dent Bruce. The President is reappointing to the 
Executive Committee, for a two-year term, Chief 
U. E. Baughman, United States Secret Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Assistant Director Rolf T. 
Harbo, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chief Constable John Chisholm, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; Chief Raymond P. Gal- 
lagher, Springfield, Mass. ; Commissioner Timothy 
J. O’Connor, Chicago, Ill.; and Chief John W. 
Poleyn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Board reviewed and approved financial 
statements of the IACP Headquarters and Traf- 
fic Division for the ten months ending October 
31, and approved operating budgets for 1955 as 
submitted by Executive Secretary Wike and Dir- 
ector F. M. Kreml. 

Director Krem] reported on status of Traffic 
Division studies and installations now under way 
and applications for 24 installations, to be sub- 
mitted to the Board at a later date. He also gave 
progress report on the various training courses 
in which the Division has participated since the 
last Board meeting and completion of a manual 
for the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

A communication from Honorary President J. 
M. Broughton, of Portsmouth, Va., regarding the 
recent Hollywood upsurge in portraying police 
in motion pictures so as to engender an incorrect 
impression of the police service was referred to 
the Committee on Radio and Television Programs. 

A request from the advertising agency of Young 
and Rubican, New York City, for IACP endorse- 
ment of a school safety program conducted for 
Johnson & Johnson was denied without prejudice 
but as a matter of IACP policy which prevents 
granting its endorsements to many worthy and 
fine projects tied in with advertising. 

A communication from the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Cleveland, 
Ohio, asking the IACP to support its stand that 
all trucks engaged in interstate commerce be re- 
quired to have automatic brakes of an approved 
design to function in event of failure of the re- 
gular braking devices, was referred to the Traf- 
fic Advisory Committee for study and disposition. 


FORENSIC SCIENCE GROUP TO MEET 


The seventh annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Forensic Science will be conducted 
Feb. 17-19 at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles. 

Many new and potential contributions to crim- 
inal investigation from all major fields of science 
will be discussed. Dr. W. J. R. Camp, University 
of Illinois College of Medicine, 1853 W. Polk St., 
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Chicago, is secretary of the Academy and will 
supply additional information about the meeting 
on request. 


Admiral Strauss Addresses Graduates 
Of 54th FBI National Academy Class 


Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Wright Bryan, Editor of the Cleveland “Plain 
Dealer,” addressed the 54th Session of the FBI 
National Academy at graduation exercises in 
Washington, D. C., on Nevember 19, 1954. 

A capacity audience heard Mr. Bryan stress 
the importance to law enforcement of thorough 
training and modern equipment. “The law en- 
forcement officer of today must be equipped with 
much more than a night-stick and good inten- 
tions,” he said. “He must know something about 
the modern ramifications of crime. He must have 
at his command the scientific knowledge and tools 
to combat crime as it exists in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 

In drawing a comparison between news dis- 
semination media and law enforcement agencies, 
Mr. Bryan stated that both help to protect the 
lives and liberties of the American people. ‘“‘Free- 
dom of the press means the right of the people, 
all the people, to know what is happening, to know 
how those with whom the people have entrusted 
power are using or abusing that power,” he ob- 
served. “The worthy officer has nothing to hide 
from the honest newspaperman.” 


Admiral Strauss told the graduates that securi- 
ty is a primary goal of the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the world. He cited the role of law en- 
forcement in protecting the internal security of 
the United States and said, “Our paramount task 
on the Atomic Energy Commission is to strength- 
en national external security through the deve- 
lopment and production of weapons.” 

He concluded, “To be secure, we must be 
strong. To be strong, we must be alert to our 
dangers, and so armed that our possible enemies 
will respect our capacity for certain and terrible 
retaliation, and that they will fear our ability to 
discover and frustrate their designs. You are all 
of you dedicated to one or another aspect of that 
all-important task of preventing a catastrophe to 
freedom.” 

Diplomas were presented to the 78 members of 
the graduating class by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Warren Olney III and FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. The officers who attended the 54th Ses- 
sion of the FBI National Academy represented 
law enforcement agencies in 37 states, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Canada. Their 
completion of the 12-week course of training 
raised the National Academy’s total of graduates 
to 2,904. 
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Ke ating Persouucl 
For Efficiency 


By Chief Gilbert R. Carrel 
Colorado State Patrol 
Denver, Colorado 


The necessity of measuring the productivity of 
an organization as a whole is fairly obvious. As 
administrators we want to know whether our 
organization is gaining or losing ground. If we 
have any records at all we can easily measure 
the overall accomplishments of our organization 
in the prevention of accidents or crime and in 
enforcement activity by the simple comparison 
of accident or crime trends and our increase or 
decrease in arrests over specified periods of time. 
This may tell us nothing about the quality of our 
efforts but it will at least tell us whether our 
problems are on the increase or decrease and 
whether our activities are going up hill or down 
hill. While these trends may tell us little or 
nothing about our efficiency they do serve as a 
good yardstick for our overall productivity. 


If we are gaining ground we can feel gratified, 
but as good administrators we should not feel 
satisfied until we are certain we are accomplish- 
ing everything possible with what we have. Even 
then we should not feel satisfied if there is any 
possibility of doing a better job with more or bet- 
ter facilities and if there is any possible chance 
of obtaining these additional needs. 


If we are losing ground we should immediately 
begin to find out why and that is one reason for 
measuring individual job productivity. 


While the overall activities of an organization 
may be showing a continuous increase and the 
accident and crime trend may be on the decline 
that does not necessarily mean that every employ- 
ee is doing the job he is capable of or should be 
doing. Although the organization as a whole may 
appear to be doing a good job, it should still be 
the desire of the administrator to have every em- 
ployee producing at full capacity. The only way 
this can be accomplished is to have some means 
of measuring individual production in comparison 
with some standard of what the individual should 
be doing and then take steps to see that he meets 
this standard. Only when we have all employees 


Lecture at Special Training Session, 61st An- 
nual Conference, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, New Orleans, La., Sept. 29, 1954. 
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Techniques For Measuring Individual Job Productivity 








operating at top efficiency may we truthfully say 
we are doing the best job possible. Only then 
can we go to those responsible and honestly say, 
“We are doing the best we can with what we 
have. Here is what we can do with additional 
facilities. To whatever extent you desire better 
service, you must provide the necessary addi- 
tional budget.” 


There is also a morale factor involved in this. 
Every conscientious officer likes to know how 
he is getting along; especially in the opinion of 
his supervisors. Unless administration has some 
definite and continuing method of advising him, 
he may never really know and will probably feel 
neglected even though he may be doing a good 
job. In addition he may feel he is being unfairly 
treated if a commanding officer reprimands him 
for a lack of activity when he is not up to stand-- 
ard. He will then attempt to justify his lack 
of activity by making excuses to himself and his 
supervisors with a resultant further let-down in 
his work. Therefore, the administrator needs 
to be able to tell the individual officer not only 
that his work is not up to par, but what is more 
important in what phases and why it is not up 
to par. 


I believe the need for measuring individual job 
productivity is plain enough. The problem is 
how to measure it. 

Objectives of a Measurement System 

Many devices for measuring individual pro- 
duction have been used by industry for centuries 
and production reports are a vital tool of indus- 
trial management today. Many police agencies 
have also used various methods of measurement 
for years. An officer’s daily report or a compi- 
lation of individual officer’s arrests are examples. 
Some have measured little, others have measured 
many things. Some have been fair to the offi- 
cers; some have been unfair. 


Some things are easy to measure, others very 
difficult, and a few impossible to measure with 
any fair degree of accuracy. When we consider 
devising a method of fairly evaluating a police 
officer’s activities many problems immediately 
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FILING CABINET 


FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT 





No. 838 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
INCLUDES INK SLAB, ROLLER, 
INK, CARD HOLDER & INK CLEANER 


NAME FILE 
(Cross Reference) 
Accommodates over 
3,000 Cards, 
3x5 or 4x6 


MODUS OPERANDI 
Accommodates over 
3,000 Cards, 
3x5 or 4x6 


FINGER PRINTS 
Accommodates over 
1,000 Cards 8x8 
Adaptable to larger cards 


MASTER ARREST 
RECORDS 


Also adjustable to 8x8 cards 





INDEX GUIDE SETS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
THE VARIOUS FILES 











27" WIDE X 


SMALL DEPARTMENTS 


SMALL DEPARTMENTS can start a Records and Identifica- 
tion Bureau with just this one compact basic unit and later 
expand with additional files as needed. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS wi: find the Faurot #838 
Unit a very practical and inexpensive piece of equipment. It 
will hold all the records of an average size Civil Defense Group 
in addition to the basic equipment to take finger prints. 





FINGER PRINT INK 


METAL INK SLAB 
(Attached) 


FINGER PRINT ROLLER 


CARD HOLDER 
(Attached) 


FILE DRAWER LOCK 


Locks all drawers 
STORAGE SPACE 
CLOSET DOOR LOCK 


Independent of the Drawer Lock 


ADJUSTABLE SHELF 


PRICE $9500 


F.O.B. N.Y.C. 





DIMENSIONS: 





16” DEEP X 41” HIGH 


LARGE DEPARTMENTS 


For LARGE DEPARTMENTS it is offered as a compact addi- 
tion for taking finger prints and for filing a reasonable quan- 
tity of various records. It also provides excellent space for 
Latent Finger Print materials as well as for extra cards and 
the usual bureau supplies. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 


The filing drawers can be adapted to various filing arrange- 
ments in addition to those indicated above, such as for Latent 
Print Records, Permits, Stolen Property and Civil Records, 
Photos, Aliases, Number Jackets, Correspondence, etc. The 
Ink Slab and Card Holder are at proper height for taking 
finger prints. 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 

















which must be answered. 


‘n Colorado in 1949 we found ourselves con- 
fronted with a decrease in the overall activities 
of the department. We tried several methods to 
correct this situation but without success. Then 
in 1950 we decided that the responsibility must 
be placed on the Division Captains. However, 
before we could hold them responsible we knew 
they must be provided with some tool, other than 
daily reports or routine monthly summaries, with 
which to measure individual officers and give 
them some fair basis of comparison. Also they 
must be held responsible for improvement when 
and where it was needed. 


First, of course, we had to decide what we 
wanted to accomplish with such a tool. We finally 
decided on the following seven objectives: 


1. To increase the overall activities of the de- 
partment and bring it to top efficiency. 


2. To let each individual officer know how he is 
getting along by some concrete method of keep- 
ing him informed. 


3. To seek out those officers who are not carrying 
their share of the load and improve them or 
take disciplinary action if necessary. 

4. To keep headquarters advised as to the current 
situation by the same yardstick. 


5. To require commanding officers to keep a close 
check on individual officers and take steps to 
improve their performance when needed. 


6. To provide a system to meet the objections 
to previously tried methods. 


7. To provide a simplified system to show not 
only the quantity but also some of the quality 
of a man’s work. 


Next we had to find some means of accomplish- 
ing these seven objectives. 


Measurement System Used in Colorado 


After a great deal of study and discussion we 
came up with what we call the “Patrolmen’s Ac- 
tivity Comparison.” The word comparison does 
not mean the comparison of one officer with an- 
other officer but a comparison of the individual’s 
activities with the average of his division’s ac- 
tivities. Actually it is a comparison of what he 
is doing with what he should be doing. 


A determination of what an officer should be 
doing is, of course, not something you can pull 
out of thin air. You need some definite basis on 
which to arrive at a conclusion as to what he 
should be doing. We decided that a comparison 
of our patrolmen’s main accident prevention ac- 
tivities with the average of these activities in their 
division, along with a couple of control factors, 
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present themselves and many questions arise 


was about as fair a measure as we could use and 
still keep it simple and uncomplicated. 


We designed a form showing a comparison of 
the arrests in accident cases, the total summons 
and penalty assessment tickets issued, traffic 
warning tickets issued, equipment warning tickets 
issued, P. U. C. contacts made, and pedestrians 
contacted. Then we added the control factors of 
contacts per hour and arrests per accident. Of 
course, we also show on the form hours worked, 
miles driven, and total cars and trucks contacted. 
This form is prepared by the Division Captain 
from the officer’s regular monthly summary and 
is 8% by 11 inches in size. 


I want to emphasize that we do not feel that this 
is the ideal method nor is it an exact measure of 
a man’s work. However, it does provide a good 
yardstick and has proven valuable to us over a pe- 
riod of several years. I feel that this system has 
been very useful to me as head of the department 
in that it has accomplished the following impor- 
tant functions: 


It has greatly increased our overall enforcement 
activities. 


It has forced the commanding officers to keep 
in close contact with what their men are doing. 


It has kept the individual officers informed as 
to how they are getting along as far as enforce- 
ment activity is concerned. 

It has kept me informed on individual officer’s 
activities and provided a basis for me to demand 
improvement where needed. 


It has given commanding officers a concrete 
basis upon which they can point out to an officer 
where and how his work needs improvement. 


It has provided a simplified method which has 
overcome the objections to previously tried sys- 
tems. 

When the system was first put into effect a 
Captain’s meeting was held at which time the 
forms were distributed along with instructions 
for their use. The Captains were thoroughly 
familiarized with the operation and purposes of 
the system. They were given these specific in- 
structions: 

1. This report is not to be used as a club. It 
is to be used to point out where a man needs im- 
provement and then require this improvement 
to be made. 

2. We do not want officers to make any un- 
justified arrests. 

3. We do not want any contests between offi- 
cers. 

4. No officer is to be compared with any other 
individual officer. 

5. Each individual officer’s activities are to 
be kept confidential from all other officers 
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6. Vacations, sick leaves, special duty, special 
activities, and officer’s locations are ‘to be con- 
sidered when judging his work. 


7. Officer’s activities are to be studied and con- 
sidered when grading their work on their merit 
and efficiency rating forms. 


8. Division Captains are to make up these re- 
ports themselves. 


9. Administrative officers are responsible for 
seeing to it that improvements are made when and 
where needed. 


10. The averages shown on the Patrolman’s 
slip are for his division only. The Patrolmen 
were informed as follows: 


1. That this new form was merely an adminis- 
trative tool which had always been used by their 
supervisors although not in this particular form. 


2. That all information on the form is taken 
from their own monthly reports. 


3. It would keep them informed as how they 
were doing in relation to the rest of their division. 


4. It would require Commanding Officers to 
share responsibility for law activity. 


5. That what the department wanted was an 
honest day’s work for a day’s pay. 


6. That any officer who did a good job would 
have nothing to worry about. 


7. That those officers who were not carrying 
their share of the load would be given an oppor- 
tunity to improve and such improvement would 
be required. 


8. That the following objections were consider- 
ed when this system was devised: 


a. Vacation and sick leave time would lower a 
man’s activity. 


The form shows vacation and sick leave, as well 
as the hours worked, and the control factor of 
contacts per hour compensates for this. Also 
over a period of several months this would even 
itself out. This is also true where a man is as- 
signed to special duty. Commanding Officers 
are aware of such assignments and have been 
instructed to give them full consideration. 

b. Time spent on safety educational activities 
and other special activities would lower a man’s 
average. 


This amounts to only a few hours per month 
per man and a study of the records shows that 
those officers who spend the most time on these 
activities also turn in the most enforcement 
activity. This is also true of P. U. C. activities. 
Again this should even up over several months 
time. 











c. Time spent on accident reporting would 
cause some officers to be below average. 

The number of accidents reported per man per 
month averages only 6 or 7 which is less than 
two a week and should present no problem. 


d. That there was not enough activity in some 
areas for some officers to keep up with the divi- 
sion average. 


The activities in the various areas of each Divi- 
sion are somewhat comparable. If there is 
not enough activity in a particular area there 
is no need to have an officer assigned there— 
he should be used somewhere else. Assign- 
ments are made partly on the basis of the num- 
ber of accidents in an area and the control fac- 
tor of arrests per accident compensates for this 
in the less heavily travelled areas. If the acci- 
dents are there then there must also be some 
activity. 


e. That time spent in court would lower ac- 
tivity. 


To spend a lot of time in court an officer must 
make a lot of arrests. Therefore, if his aver- 
age is low he won’t be spending a lot of time 
in court. Again the control factor of arrests 
per accident is considered by the Commanding 
Officer. 


f. That this report would create contests and 
officers would write technical tickets. 


No other officer sees your record unless you 
show it to him. We do not want any contests. 
We do not want any unjustified arrests. We 
never have and never will set any quota but 
we do feel that each officer should do whatever 
there is to be done on his shift and in his area. 


9. This report is not a comparison of one pa- 
trolman with another. It establishes what the 
Division average is each month and shows you 
the items you are low in. Only those items in 
which you are below average are shown on your 
slip. 


How This System Operates 

Our system actually consists of two forms or 
summary sheets, one 5% by 8% inches and the 
other 8% by 11 inches. The larger form is made 
up by the Division Captains from the Patrolmen’s 
regular monthly summary of activities and it lists 
each Patrolman in the Division. Two copies of 
this form are then sent to headquarters. In head- 
quarters they are checked for accuracy and the 
statewide average is figured and placed on them. 
The carbon is then returned to the Division Cap- 
tain. 


The smaller form is prepared in headquarters 
in two copies, one white and the other green. I 
review this form and sign both copies. The De- 
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Universal *12 Volt Mobile Radio 


The correct definition of 6/12 


INCLUDES TECHNICAL ADVANCES IN POWER 
SUPPLIES, TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 








Considerable evidence exists indicat- 
ing additional makes and models of 
automobiles will change over from 6 
to 12 volt electrical systems, in the 
near future. There is however, no 
longer any question that two-way 
radio is ready for either primary volt- 
age. The answer was in production 
over a year ago. 

The problem of possible equipment 
obsolescence costs or conversion costs 
does not exist with true 6/12 volt units. 
Neither is there a problem of extra 
maintenance costs due to operation 
with both 6 and 12 volt units mixed 
in a single system. 





A. 50-60 watt 25-54 me trunk mount mobile. 


Power Circuit 


MOTOROLA 6/12 volt radio sets 
operate interchangeably from either 
6 volts or 12 volts. The same set 
operates in any vehicle regardless of 
battery voltage. And, it’s a foolproof 
system. You can’t burn up a radio set 
by forgetting to make the proper adap- 
tions when switching from 6 volt to 
12 volt operation. There aren’t any 
changes to be made before the radio set 
can be plugged in whether the cable 
supplies 6 volts or 12 volts. 

The whole secret is an exclusive 
MOTOROLA series-parallel power 
circuit (patent applied for). In sim- 
plified form, the combination of fila- 
ment and high voltage power circuits 
can be considered as two 6 volt sec- 
tions. When operating from 6 volts, 
the two sections are in parallel. When 
operating from 12 volts, the two sec- 
tions are in series. The power cable 
automatically makes the correct con- 
nections to the power supply input 
terminals. There are no wiring changes 
or modifications of any type to be 





made in the radio set or cable regard- 
less of whether the radio set is plugged 
into a cable in a 6 volt vehicle or a 
12 volt vehicle. 

While the 6/12 volt designation 
applied to MOTOROLA equipment 
clearly identifies power circuit tech- 
nical advances, it also identifies mod- 
els which incorporate other current 
technical advances. 





Power Supply 

This exclusive MOTOROLA design 
possesses advantages above and be- 
yond the 6/12 volt feature. The new 
circuit utilizing vibrators developed 
specifically for this application pro- 
duce significantly increased vibrator 
life. Now, even on higher powered 
mobile transmitters operating above 
normal duty cycles, the vibrator power 
supply is not only practical and effi- 
cient, it is also economical to operate 
and maintain. By reaching a point of 
efficiency greater than that of any 
previous comparable power supply of 
either the vibrator or dynamotor type, 
greater output at lower power con- 
sumption with reduced maintenance 
costs is realized. 


Transmitter 


Under “‘transmit’’ conditions, power 
consumption is decreased by as much 
as 40% in some models. For example, 
a 6/12 volt mobile unit rated at 25-30 
watts transmitter RF output draws 
only slightly more power than a con- 
ventional 10 watt transmitter, and 


only 75% of that required for a con- 
ventional 25 to 30 watt transmitter. 
More watts output are provided for 
each ampere input. 

Increased power supply efficiency 
also means less power wasted as heat. 
Less heat to dissipate means that the 
housing can be smaller for the same 
internal temperature rise. For exam- 
ple, a housing used for a conventional 
10 watt transmitter now houses a mo- 
bile unit rated at 25 watts RF power 
output. More watts output are pro- 
vided per unit volume. 


Receiver 


In spite of ‘‘receive’’ power, consump- 
tion decreases of 5% to 15%, the audio 
power output rating is a full 1.5 watts. 
A new audio circuit provides a greater 
range of output control plus lower 
distortion at any setting. The MO- 
TOROLA patented noise compensated 
squelch circuit has been improved for 
surer operation under all types of mod- 








10 or 25 watt 25-54 mc, 144-177 me trunk 
mount mobile with accessories. 


ulation and noise conditions. The over- 
all audio response has been improved 
to within better than +1 and —3 db. 
of 6 db/octave from 300 to 3000 cps. 

In the receiver high frequency cir- 
cuits, intermodulation and desensi- 
tization protection has been increased 
by 6 to 15 db. Selectivity has been 
improved over that of previous Uni- 
Channel models. And, as always, the 
sealed-in-plastic MOTOROLA PER- 
MAKAY Filter provides guaranteed 
permanentselectivity plus interchange- 
ability of selectivity to meet specific 
operational requirements. 

A field tested and proved line of 
6/12 volt models is available for oper- 
ation in the 25-54, 144-174 or 450-470 
mc. ranges with transmitter RF power 
output ratings from 10 watts to 60 
watts. Your local MOTOROLA Radio 
Communications Engineer can provide 
details, or write to: 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


4501 Auguste Boulevard 
Chicago 51, illinois 














puty Chief then goes over them and writes a 
special letter to the Division Captain on any un- 
usual cases. The white slips then go to the Divi- 
sion Captain and the green slips to the individual 
patrolmen. 


If a man is average or above in all items shown 
on the small form then no slip is made up for 
him. If he is below average in one or more of 
these items a slip is made up showing his total for 
those items only and the Division average for 
those items. 


When the Division Captain receives the white 
slip he again reviews it and decides whether any 
improvement is called for and if so he has a talk 
with the officer concerned. If he does not follow 
this procedure the need for and continued lack of 
improvement becomes apparent in headquarters 
and he is called upon to explain. 


As I said before we know this system is not 
perfect but for us it has met a very definite need. 
In the first three years of its use our activities 
increased over 50 per cent and they are still go- 
ing up. 

It wasn’t easy to put this plan into operation. 
Not only did we have to overcome the objections 
of the patrolmen but also those of their command- 
ing officers. And to make things worse a couple 
of legislators and a few newspapers got into the 
act. Even so, I feel the results obtained have 
justified all of the trouble involved and that we 
are coming closer to giving the public a dollar’s 
worth of work for every dollar spent. 


RADAR ENFORCEMENT IN VERMONT 


After an extensive public education campaign 
with radar as a device for speed law enforcement, 
the Vermont State Police has launched a rigorous 
enforcement program. 


Augmenting the “slow down and live” program 
endorsed by the governors of 24 states from Maine 
to Texas, Public Safety Commissioner William 
H. Baumann placed into service the electronic de- 
vice during the summer months. During the 
three-month period, 1,229 motorists were appre- 
hended violating the speed laws of the state. 


Fifty per cent of the speed violators were out- 
of-state motorists. All age groups and profes- 
sions were included, as well as all makes of cars. 
Speed violations were most numerous in the lower 
speed limit zones of the state. 


Departing from the usual procedure, Vermont 
uses an additional radio frequency for communi- 
cation between the radar car and the approaching 
vehicle. This means is used so that the regular 
state police frequency is not interrupted or the 
air “tied up” by the frequent use of the radio by 
the two vehicles. working radar enforcement. 
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Three of the department vehicles are equipped, 
in addition to the regular state police mobile 
transmitter-receivers, with 12 watt mobile trans- 
mitter-receivers on an assigned frequency of 
161.490 megacycles which is a highway mainte- 
nance frequency. 


The radar transmitter-receiver unit is placed in 
the open trunk of an unmarked police vehicle park- 
ed adjacent to the highway with another marked 
police car stationed one-half mile to one mile be- 
yond the radar car. The first car bearing the equip- 
ment registers the speed of the violator and the 
second car is alerted over the mobile set using 
the Highway Maintenance frequency. The offi- 
cers in the second car intercept the violator taking 
whatever action may be necessary in each case. 
This procedure has been found extremely helpful 
in minimizing the overloading of traffic over the 
regular state police channels. 


It was not necessary for Vermont to enact legis- 
lation to make use of the speed measuring device. 
In an opinion rendered by the attorney general’s 
office for Vermont it was cited that the state po- 
lice could use radar in the apprehension of speed- 
ers without legislative sanction or approval. 


In general, public opinion on the use of radar 
by the Vermont State Police was favorable. Mo- 
torists seemed to accept the scientific measuring 
device and its findings as tending to eliminate 
human error. 


From a very few corners of the state the well- 
known hue and cry “speed trap” was heard. How- 
ever, Commissioner Baumann pointed out to these 
followers that: “Radar does not constitute en- 
trapment because, in the legal sense, entrapment 
is the act of inducing someone to commit an of- 
fense. We feel that the public generally will wel- 
come the new system, as it becomes more widely 
adopted; and there will be little or no sympathy 
for the whines of violators that radar is a speed 
trap and is unfair because the speeder cannot tell 
when he is being clocked. We fail to see what 
is so unfair about saving lives, preventing acci- 
dents and apprehending violators of the law.” 


“Actually,” concluded Baumann, “this means 
that the time honored American custom of driving 
with one eye on the road and the other on the 
rear view mirror is now as useless as the well 
known buggy whip franchise for Detroit.” 





Traffic accidents in Wisconsin cost the lives 
of 680 persons during the first 10 months of 1954, 
a five per cent reduction from the toll of 173 lives 
claimed in the same period of 1953, according to 
the safety division of the State Motor Vehicle 
Department. Pedestrian fatalities, included in 
these totals dropped 19 per cent, from 139 a year 
ago to 113 this year. 
































Remington “‘Targetmaster”’ 38 
Special Wad Cutter. 148-grain 
bullet with ‘‘Kleanbore”’ non- 
corrosive priming. An estab- 
lished favorite for accuracy 
and dependability. 


38 Special 
“Targetmaster” round 
nose, 158 grs. Oil-proof. 
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45 Automatic 
**Targetmaster’’ 
Wad Cutter, 185 
grs. Easy to score. 


Remington Service 
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It takes a highly educated trigger finger to score like this. 
Experts say that 75% of any shooter’s ability lies in his trigger 
let-off! That’s why even top marksmen continually practice 
their trigger squeeze. 

What every shooter seeks is a gradual squeeze, so perfectly 
timed that the final feather touch is applied just as the sights 
center on the bull’s-eye. Above all, say the experts, don’t yank 
the trigger . . . let the spring fire the gun! 

Practice like this helps any shooter. That’s why regular 
target work is a “‘must”’ for so many law enforcement officers. 
Lives and property may depend on their skill—plus the accu- 
racy of their ammunition. Remington ‘““Targetmaster’”’ ammuni- 
tion is widely used because it combines fine accuracy and 
uniform ballistics with reliable ‘‘Kleanbore”’ priming—a world- 
famed Remington exclusive. 

These features make the most of any shooter’s skill . . . help 
pay off any training program. Ask for the experts’ ammunition 


— Remington ‘““Targetmaster’’! 


“Targetmaster’ and ‘'Kleanbore" are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Remington * 


‘‘If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ ] 








Crime Ts Where 
You Fiud Tel 


By Chief Robert V. Murray 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Washington, D. C. 


In 1952, the police departments of this country 
were astounded to learn from FBI crime statis- 
tics that for the first time in the history of our 
country the commission of major crimes had gone 
over the two million mark. It should not have 
been such a terrific surprise because for many 
years Director J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI had 
been issuing the dread warning that, if the com- 
mission of crime continued at the same increas- 
ing rate, it would be only a matter of years before 
the present unhappy figure would be reached. 


Immediately there was a revaluation all along 
the line. Spokesmen for police associations and 
departments took the stand to promise that some- 
thing would be done to curtail these statistics in 
the future. However, along came 1953 and with 
it another startling crime increase; and, despite 
another series of indignation meetings, 1954 
shows an 8.5 percent rise for the first six months. 


The major crime statistics for the first six 
months of 1954 in the city of Washington, D. C., 
show an 18.9 percent drop in direct contrast to 
the figures released by the FBI for other cities 
throughout the nation. Immediately you will 
ask, “What is the magic formula? What are the 
methods and techniques that brought about this 
much desired picture?” 


There is no magic; there is no formula. In fact, 
there are no super-duper Dick Tracy techniques 
of modern police work. But, we did adopt the slo- 
gan, “Crime Is Where You Find It,” and utilized 
the basic methods of effectively and relentlessly 
making the commission of crime unprofitable and 
dangerous. The result achieved by these methods 
is no “flash in the pan” as proven by the statistics 
for 1953 and 1954. 


There is no doubt that one of the chief deter- 
rents to crime is the presence of a policeman. 
Therefore, the first step in our campaign to cut 
into that unhappy two million figure was to put 
men on the street on foot and in mobile radio 
equipped patrol cars and to make certain that at 
all hours there was on duty a sufficient number 
of officers to cope with the muggings, holdups, 
burglaries, attacks, and similar type cases. To 
accomplish this, it was necessary for members of 
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the force to put in many hours of voluntary over- 
time so that the gaps in our depleted force would 
be filled and the underworld could expect to meet 
our full strength at any hour of the day or night. 
As soon as a major crime was committed, experi- 
enced investigators were thrown into the case 
with instructions to forget everything until those 
responsible for the crime were apprehended. 


While I feel that the uniformed foot patrol- 
man is still the best single deterrent to crime, 
there is no doubt that he must be assisted and 
supplemented by the mobile radio-equipped units 
which are also indispensable. A judicious com- 
bination of both is needed to successfully prevent 
and attack crime, and I feel that these men work- 
ing together as a team were largely responsible 
for the success of our operation. 


As I said, Crime is where you find it. It is on 
the street, in the alley, in the city, in the suburbs; 
and, instead of the criminals having us on the 
run, it was our intention to keep them constantly 
moving, to harass them, and to fight them at every 
point. We also completely reorganized the in- 
vestigative setup so that there would be special 
detective units operating in each precinct under 
separate commanders but closely linked with de- 
tective headquarters and subject to immediate 
transfer from one precinct to the other in order 
to handle the constant fluctuations of the crime 
picture. 


For years, critics of the car patrol system have 
been urging that police departments put the man 
back on the beat. With volunteers for overtime 
duty, it was possible to follow this procedure and 
maintain a continual around-the-clock vigilance 
which was very discouraging for the hoodlum 
element. At first this voluntary overtime was 
without compensation, but Congress then made 
available funds in our budget by which the offi- 
cers could receive extra pay for their overtime 
work. 


The best way to prove the efficiency of our pro- 
gram is by statistics. Although we agree that in 
many instances it is not fair to compare various 
crime figures with those of other cities due to 
various differences in the manner of reporting, 

















Brand New — 
MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


Fourth Edition, 1954 
A completely new revision of the most useful book in the police administrator’s library. Used 
for reference and training by several hundred police departments and officials. 


Written by Experts 


Edited by O. W. Wilson, Dean of the School of Criminology, University of California, and formerly Chief of 
Police, Wichita, assisted by Franklin M. Kreml, Director, Northwestern University Traffic Institute; Lt. John 
A. Lindquist, Berkeley, Calif., Police Department; and three Police Chiefs: Bernard L. Garmire, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
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Juveniles, Professionalization. 
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Charts, Diagrams and Tables. 
Revised Bibliography. 


Handy Reference Index. 





MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Fourth Edition, 1954, 
533 pp. Clothbound. 


Put this new book to work for you at once. Use the convenient order form today to 


order your copy on 10-day approval. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION (1954 Edition). Price $7.50 postpaid. 
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the size of the police forces, and the type of po- 
pulation, nevertheless the over-all figures for the 
District of Columbia are so overwhelmingly favor- 
able in comparison with its own former figures, 
that it definitely highlights the improvements that 
have been accomplished under the more-men- 
more-hours, relentless investigation program. 

In 1953, the District police closed more than 
twice as many cases as the average given for 
police in 1,676 cities reporting statistics to the 
FBI. We also cleared up 55.2 per cent of all 
serious crimes while the average clearance for 
those same cities was 26 per cent. In all catego- 
ries of serious crime, such as murder, rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and 
auto theft, the District passed the average of the 
reporting cities. 

We are not content with these figures. We feel 
that instead of talking and arguing about it the 
only way the over-all national crime figure can 
be brought down is by sufficient decisive action. 
You can be certain that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. Once your reputation has been established 
for immediate detection, prompt apprehension, 
and the presentation of adequate evidence, you 
can be certain that your city will be known in 
crime circles as one to avoid. 

Much of the credit for the decrease in crime 
must be given to our closer coordination with the 
United States Attorney’s Office, together with 
the passage of the Omnibus Crime Bil] by Con- 
gress which gave us the tools necessary to control 
successfully certain crimes that had been giving 
us great trouble. This, together with more severe 
penalties being imposed upon hardened criminals 
by the courts, greatly assisted in the reduction 
of crime. 

I also feel that one of the most positive reasons 
for our success is the high morale of the entire 
department. Without teamwork, it would be im- 
possible to set up any type of successful system. 

At the present time for the first six months of 
1954, we show a decrease of 18.9 per cent in Part 
I cases, while the national average showed an 
increase of over 8 per cent. The percentage of our 
cases cleared is 63.0 as against our record of 57.9 
for the previous year. It is impossible to fore- 
tell what our final figures will be for 1954, but, 
at the present time, we feel we have done our 
share in trying to bring major crime below the 
high-water two million mark. 


Sacramento And Wichita Falls Use 


Women In Public Relations Jobs 

Two more cities have begun to hire women in 

their police departments to release men for more 
arduous duties. 

According to the Civil Service Assembly, 

Wichita Falls, Tex., and Sacramento, Calif., are 
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using their new women employees mostly for 
jobs of a public relations nature. 


Wichita Falls selected four women by a highly 
competitive examination and then gave them about 
100 hours of training in human relations, map 
reading, and geography of the city, so that they 
would be able to give the answers politely as well 
as correctly when local residents and visitors 
asked questions. 


They were also taught something about park- 
ing meter mechanics, because part of their job 
will be to keep an eye on the meters and give 
citations for over-parking. 

In Sacramento, policemen assigned to the in- 
formation counter and radio dispatching desk 
have been replaced by women. Other tasks now 
done by women there are taking citizen complaints 
and receiving reports from patrolmen in the 
field who call in by telephone or radio. They also 
take notes from detectives on results of question- 
ing suspects and other crime investigations. 

The wider use of women for police work has 
already released six patrolmen for regular duty 
in Sacramento. Officials say the plan will proba- 
bly free five more patrolmen from desk duty 
when it is put into effect 24 hours a day. 


Third Edition Of Traffic Safety 
Ideas Booklet Now Available 


The third edition of Heve’s How, a booklet con- 
taining 1,001 traffic safety ideas, has been pub- 
lished by the National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 

Single copies of the publication may be obtained 
by writing to the IACP Traffic Division, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. Address a card or 
letter, give your name and address, and say “Po- 
lice Chief—December.” 

IACP members may obtain the publication in 
quantity lots by writing to the National Associ- 
ation of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 

Here’s How must be good. Nearly 150,000 
copies of the first two editions were distributed 
by the insurance association as a public service. 


POLICE LECTURES AVAILABLE 


Capt. S. H. Sheldon, Public Information Divis- 
ion, Los Angeles Police Department, has reported 
the availability of a limited number of copies of 
the “Police Planning” lectures presented by Chief 
W. H. Parker at the 61st annual conference of 
the IACP in New Orleans. 

Those wishing copies of these lectures should 
write to Capt. S. H. Sheldon, Public Information 
Division, Police Department, City Hall, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. 
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“SEARCH” No. 14 SCIENTIFIC IDENTIFICATION KIT 


LEADING AND MOST POPULAR KIT IN THE WORLD! 


ADDED CONVENIENCE 


When necessary to carry the entire kit into the 
field, it can be instantly separated into 2 sections 
or 2 carrying cases; 1 case to be carried in each 
hand or one to be carried by an assistant. Either 
or both sections can be taken out, depending 
upon items needed at the scene. Dimensions of 
kit, closed, 20’x9V/2"x12V2". 





Weight, 42 Ibs. 
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Here's what it will enable you to do: 
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Take finger prints by 3 different methods; including the stainless method. 
Develop latent finger prints with a variety of 14 world-famous latent 
powders. 

Develop latent finger prints by chemical spraying or immersion. 

Develop latent finger prints by fuming methods. 

Lift latent finger prints with opaque lifters and transparent lifters. 

Make your own photo prints from transparent lifters without a camera. 
Fume “hot” documents for erasures and forgeries, 

Finger print dead persons by post mortem methods. 

Chemically prepare dehydrated and decomposed dead fingers. 

“Plant” evidence for trapping sneak thieves and pranksters with daylight 
powders and compounds. 

“Plant” evidence for trapping sneak thieves with ultra-violet invisible 
powders and compounds. 

Develop latent finger prints by (black light) ultra-violet latent finger print 
powders. 

Investigate crime scenes with ultra-violet light—activate fluorescence of 
hidden evidence. 
Develop invisible writing, erasures, indentations chemically. 
Do your own dark-room work with a handy dark room outfit. 
Observe actions of suspects through the detector mirror. 


DD <6 0 Giicisisccccnctnccccscrstsnsseseeseisiamiandl .-.-$158.00 


OLDEST IN THE NATION LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 
BERLIN, NE W JERSEY, U.¢9 ms 


















NEW HANDLIGHT 


NICKEL CADMIUM BATTERY OUTLASTS 
200CG DRY CELLS... 15 to 20 Year Service 


“Revolutionary”’ is the only word to describe this new Dual-Lite 
Nickle Cadmium Battery Handlight . . . a one time purchase. . . 
a permanent piece of police equipment. 








CHECK these advantages against 


the dry-cells you are now using— 


BATTERY 
C) 8000 hours—15 to 20 years or over 1000 
CHARGERS charges and discharges with approximately 
. ’ 8 hours lighting on each discharge. 
Nickle Cadmium 
batteries may be [) Equal to 2000 dry-cells—(8000 hours of 


charged with any 
standard 2 or 38 


lighting). At $3.50 each, that’s $7000. 
Compare this with Dual-Lite’s single cost! 
amp automobile 
charger. [) Holds 80% charge for Year—A fully 
charged Nickel Cadmium battery delivers 
a full 80% of its capacity after one year of 
non-use, and 60-70% at end of 2 years. 


Charger BC-1 2 
amp—8 hour, sin- 
® gle battery— 





j Add water only every 1 or 2 years, in 
{ 12.98 some cases longer. 
| 912.98 - eae 
i F. O. B. BPT [] Use Standard Charger—No special equip- 
isa ment necessary. 
Charger BC-16 2 amp—8 hour, 1 to oe F L 
an't Freeze—Leave in service trucks, etc. 
16 batteries $149.50 in coldest weather without damage. 
F. O. B. BPT 
Also above models with 3 amp (] Works Upside-down — Watertight battery 
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@ © @ TRAFFIC CONTROL 





Select safety and traffic control signs from 
America’s finest complete sign line. Make 
your choice from either plain embossed or 
reflectorized styles. All M1ro-FLEX signs are 
embossed to not less than 0.100 of an inch 
and are finished in highest-grade enamels 
baked in thermostatically-controlled ovens. 


See your Miro-Flex Sign representative 
or write for complete catalog and prices. 


Stop signs are available in either black on 
yellow or white on red. Reflectorized types 
may be had with either glass or plastic 
buttons...reflective sheeting or beaded 
background. When you consider all the 
features, you know that Mrro-FLEx signs 
are the most readable, strongest and longest- 
lastings signs available. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 











Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Police chiefs who have promised to send sug- 
gestions or comments for inclusion in this column 
probably hold back because they can’t make up 
their minds what to suggest. 





As we wind up another year and chart our 
course for the next twelve months, I am tempted 
to throw open for discussion the subject of color 
photography in identification. Granting that the 
cost may be prohibitive to many departments, 
there are so many photographers in the amateur 
ranks (some of them approaching the profession- 
al) that the police executive with imagination and 
nerve probably could get started on color photo- 
graphy through the financial aid and services of 
one or more good citizens who follow this hobby. 

This writer has taken color shots as well as 
black and white in his travels over the country, 
and has become so enthusiastic about the superi- 
ority of color over black and white that he has 
practically abandoned the latter. 


Following the New Orleans Conference, a visit 
of a few days was made in the national capital, 
the high point of which was the better part of 
two days visiting the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment of Washington. 


Chief Robert V. Murray was, as always, the 
genial host and he and his commanding officers 
went all-out to make it possible for me to study 
all phases of their operations in which I was es- 
pecially interested. Since color photography is 
one of my hobbies, I asked what was being done 
in this field by their police photographer. It was 
a surprise to learn that an identification file is 
being built in color slides showing the subjects 
full length. They have hundreds of these slides 
indexed in such a manner that groups of suspects 
under any classification can be obtained immedi- 
ately and shown to victims or to members of the 
department in familiarizing them with the ap- 
pearance of known criminals. 


The photographs are taken with a 35 millimeter 
camera, and development of the film is completed 
in a processing laboratory in Washington. A small 
projector was used to enable us to view slide after 
slide thrown up to practically life size. In our 
opinion, color photography is the ultimate in 
police identification. 


A few years ago on a visit to Denver, Colo., we 
spent several days at the police department during 











the regime of Chief Herbert E. Forsyth, now re- 
tired. The photographers of that department had 
gone into experimentation with color photogra- 
phy, including the photographing of crime scenes 
as well as suspects. Because of the delay in ship- 
ping the film to a distant processing laboratory 
and getting it back, the chief photographer was 
working out his own method for development of 
the film. This does not appear satisfactory be- 
cause of chemical mixtures, temperature control, 
proper agitation, and other techniques involved 
in this field. 


However, some of the crime scenes projected 
on a Wall for our study were startling in compari- 
son with black and white. The same is true of 
mug or full length photos of suspects. In color, 
they are much more easily identified than in black 
and white. 


Because of the importance of color photography 
in identification we would like to hear from chiefs 
who have adopted, or are experimenting with, 
color photagraphy. Since the professional police 
photographer knows what he has done, we would 
appreciate it if the chief would send along the ex- 
periences and comments of his photographer. 


From all we can learn, there are problems other 
than the financial which have not been solved. 
In our own department we have been experiment- 
ing with color for several years, but have not gone 
into any extensive use of-color in identification. 
Any information on this subject that will be help- 
ful to IACP members will be presented in this 
column from time to time. All we want is the 
information to present, so we again appeal to 
chiefs to contribute anything they have in relation 
to color photography in police identification. 


Another matter that has to do with efficiency 
in police operations is the question of combining 
activities of like nature in one division or bureau. 
In the many departments we have visited in 
past years, we find a great variety of organiza- 
tional structures. In Washington Chief Murray 
is working on what may be the ideal grouping of 
all activities relating to juveniles. While still in 
the formative stage when I was in Washington, 
the plan was to group juvenile work, the women’s 
bureau, the morals squad, and bicycle thefts and 
recoveries under one higher ranking officer who 
would direct all these activities with the aid of 
bureau commanders in charge of each. 


In many departments bicycle losses are handled 
in a detective bureau. They are primarily losses 
affecting child victims and one of the problems 
we have found in many cities is the inability of 
the police to force registration of bicycles and the 
issuance of tags so that owners can be identified 
when bikes that have been stolen or lost are re- 
covered by the police. Since the victims of bi- 
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cycle thefts are primarily children, it seems logical 
that this phase of police work should be centered 
in the juvenile division. 

Many departments do not employ policewomen. 
We believe there is a definite place for carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained women in the 
enforcement branch of the police service. Usually 
they are limited to work in connection with of- 
fenses by and against children—and sometimes 
women. In some of the larger departments they 
are assigned to many other phases of enforcement 
and their record, generally speaking, is good. 

This is another subject on which we would ap- 
preciate suggestions and comments by IACP mem- 
bers. 


It is difficult to conclude one of these columns 
without a reference to public relations, or public 
information. We wonder how many chiefs are 
using to the greatest extent the radio and televisi- 
on stations in their communities. The fine papers 
presented for some years at the annual confer- 
ences have pointed out that police service is the 
most successful when the public is made to un- 
derstand the many functions and the problems 
of the police. Radio and TV stations devote a 
substantial amount of time to public service pro- 








grams. There is no more important public serv- 
ice than the protection of life and property. It is 
recognized that the prevention of crime and ju- 
venile offenses is a community responsibility, not 
alone that of the police. Since the police are the 
servants of the citizens, and since the citizen’s 
tax dollar in part is invested in the police service, 
it is good sense that these investors should back 
instead of ignore or tear down their police service. 


Regardless of the size of a police department, 
the job is much the same. There are many prob- 
lems. City areas are being expanded through an- 
nexations. Populations are increasing. But po- 
lice manpower is not keeping pace with these ex- 
pansions and increases, probably because the 
people of a community know so little about their 
police service and therefore do not demand ade- 
quate personnel, equipment, and budgets. As 
some speakers on police public relations have said: 
“If you have a good department, let the public 
know what you are doing and how they can help. 
If you have a bad department, clean it up and 
make it good before you ask public support.” 


This writer extends to the members of IACP 
his wish that the new year will bring each of you 
success, good health, and a minimum of problems. 
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This powerful 360° rotating light is ever more 
popular. If your vehicles are not equipped with 
this life saver, time saver, money saver, take 


It has been said: “Imitation is sincerest flattery” 
— but exact duplication gives the imitator only 
a temporary benefit. While the imitator is at- 
tempting to duplicate the original, the originator 
is a step ahead, improving it. 


BEACON RAY 


the original by FEDERAL 


Ask the men who have Beacon Ray — 
You'll equip your cars without delay! 


your cue from other departments throughout 


the U. S. — — 


Full data on Beacon Ray will be sent on request. 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 


8758 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 














Dependable power 





that’s never off duty 


You are ready for every emergency when your gun 
is loaded with Peters service ammunition. 


When everything depends on one split second— 
you can depend on Peters cartridges. That’s why 
police departments of leading cities, as well as the 
nation’s foremost law-enforcement agencies, specify 
Peters police service ammunition as standard. 


Remember, there’s no more powefful or accurate 
ammunition in the world than Peters. 


Send today for your free copy of the new folder 
describing the Peters line of pistol and revolver am- 
munition. Drop a post card or letter to: Law Enforce- 
ment Officers’ Section, Peters Cartridge Division, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


“Police Match,” “High Velocity” and “Highway Patrol” are trademarks of the Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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* One Man Operation 
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REPRINTED FROM The Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, June, 1954, by special 
permission of the author. Mr. Sloane has had wide ex- 
perience in the police field—he has been, until recently, 
senior personnel technician for the New York State De- 
partment of Civil Service, in charge of the police examin- 
ing unit. For 11 years he was a trooper in the New York 
State Police, and subsequently was chief of police at the 
U. S. Naval Training Station, Sampson, New York, and 
of the city of Cortland, New York. 





The word “professionalization” and the phrase 
“profession of police work’ have been bandied 
about in police circles for the past decade in an 
apparent attempt, by constant repetition, to force 
the acceptance of police work into the ranks of the 
socalled professions. 


It would appear from the writings of so many 
“police experts” that members of police forces are 
now either on the verge of entering the “police 
profession” or have already entered through an 
open door and are to be accepted as professional 
men. If it is true that we are on the threshold 
of becoming professional men in the accepted 
sense, or have already become professional men, 
then we in the police field have taken this im- 
mense stride forward with but little effort. A 
review of the facts, however, does not substantiate 
any such belief. 


The word “profession” brings to mind long 
hours of effort and study, research and labor de- 
voted to the learning of various subjects directly 
related to a certain field of endeavor. If this word 
picture is true, then how do we in the police field 
fit into the category of a profession? Would it 
not be more appropriate to frankly admit that 
some members in the police field have entered 
the portals of the professions and are, in every 
sense, professional men while others will never 
attain such status? When you consider that there 
are over two hundred thousand policemen in the 
United States, those men who, because of effort 
and study, through learning, research and labor, 
have become professional men are all too few to 
be a representative cross-section of our police. 
They are shining examples of what can be done 
by perseverance, but, unfortunately, they are in 
the great minority. 


The “professional” question should be faced 
squarely by all persons in the police field, so that 
a clear-cut path can be hewn through the illogical 
and sometimes inane methods that have been at- 
tempted in an apparent effort to secure more 
prestige for the police. It would seem that more 
harm is being done to the prestige of our police, 
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through such efforts, than benefits gained 
thereby. 

Common sense dictates that the only method by 
which police work, in its entirety, can ever hope 
to attain the status of a profession is to squarely 
face the facts concerned therein, set the goal and 
then, step by step, eliminate the obstacles con- 
fronting them. That this cannot, be done in a 
day or a year is readily apparent when the re- 
quirements are set forth. 

A glance at the minimum requirements of sev- 
eral of the professions will readily convince any 
doubting Thomas that there is more to the pro- 
fessions than meets the eye. Medicine, teaching, 
engineering, ministry, and pharmacy all of these 
require a minimum of four years of college. Great 
stress is placed on learning in the specific fields 
and, some of the professions such as medicine, 
require more than four years of college. The study 
of medicine in most states requires eight years 
of college work plus at least one year of interne- 
ship before the practice of medicine may begin. 
Most states require the passing of state exami- 
nations before a license to practice a profession is 
issued. These, then, are the requirements of the 
professions. 

Readily discernible is the fact that each of the 
five professions listed above requires, as a bare 
minimum, graduation from a duly accredited col- 
lege. This is the minimum today. In contrast 
to this are the minimum requirements in the po- 
lice field today. These vary to a marked degree 
and range from “graduation from high school” 
to as low as having the “ability to read and write 
the English language.” With these facts taken 
into consideration, how can anyone truthfully 
state that we are on the verge of “professionali- 
zation”? 

Due respect must be given to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in raising its personnel require- 
ment standards, years ago, to a full professional 
level. Its personnel are recruited from among 
law and acounting school graduates, and in addi- 
tion to selecting men with this educational back- 
ground, the FBI after this careful selection, pains- 
takingly trains its agents in all phases of police 
work. This, however, is not the end of their 
training, since at regular intervals, agents are 
given in-service training courses. This is police 
work at its professional best. 

Acknowledgment must also be made of the re- 
quired standards and training given members of 
the Berkeley, California, Police Department. At 
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Berkeley, the minimum standard is such that only 
a person of high intelligence can hope to become 
a member of this outstanding organization. 
Police work has become an intricate, involved, 
and comprehensive field, but that the various 
phases of police work, viz., administration, patrol, 
traffic, identification, laboratory, vice, juvenile, 
training, investigation, records, maintenance, etc., 
cannot be done by men with a minimum education 
of high school graduation, after careful selection 
and training, is, to say the least, fallacious. Po- 
lice work can and is being done well by men of 
this caliber. The unfortunate fact is that very 
few departments select only high school graduates 
and follow up these selections with careful char- 
acter investigations and stringent general intel- 
ligence and aptitude tests. Further, very few ad- 
ministrators carefully review the attitudes, work, 
and general adaptability of the person selected 
during the probationary period and, if a weakness 
is found, decide the case in favor of the police 
department. These matters of selection, if care- 
fully conducted, all will tend to raise the stand- 
ards of our police departments. When all of these 
methods of selection are used, if careful and 
thorough training is given, men with a minimum 
of high school graduation can properly perform 
the arduous duties of police work in a commend- 
able manner. 
One interesting fact that few persons in the 
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police field consider in evaluating police work 
versus the professions is that a person who is in- 
terested in entering one of the professions edu- 
cates himself. He is the one who supplies the 
monetary investment, the time, and the effort to 
secure the knowledge necessary to gain admit- 
tance to the profession. It is true that several 
universities and colleges, predominantly on the 
west coast, offer courses designed to give interest- 
ed students a good background of public adminis- 
tration, police administration, and science. This 
is the one shining light in the problems posed in 
the education of men interested in entering the 
police field. Perhaps it is too much to hope for, 
that this movement will spread rapidly to at least 
one or more colleges or universities in every state. 
This type of education for our police is sorely 
needed. 


The one truly malignant spot in our police re- 
cruitment program is the Residence Requirement, 
so widespread in the police system. To illustrate, 
let us assume that a highly intelligent, physically 
perfect young man, with a college degree in public 
administration, and who is intensely interested in 
police work moves into your city from out-of- 
state. He, being married, is in need of an im- 
mediate income and makes application for a po- 
sition on the police department. Before this in- 
dividual can even take the entrance examination 
for such position, he must reside within the city 
for a period of anywhere from three months to 
three years, depending on the local requirement. 
If the residence requirement in the city should be 
one year, by the time the year has elapsed, this 
individual will have found a position in which to 
become established and will have lost his interest 
and zeal for work in the police field. Thus, the 
police field loses a likely prospect, perhaps one 
who, because of his education and training, with 
capable leadership, could have made an impor- 
tant contribution to the police field. Because of 
these restrictions, the same individual residing 
fifty yards outside the boundaries of the majority 
of municipalities would be unable to meet the re- 
sidence requirements and, therefore, would be 
unable to become a candidate for a police position. 
This is a tragic situation. This is not the case in 
the professions. Educators, doctors, ministers, 
engineers, and others are recruited for positions 
regardless of residence. 

A careful analysis of the facts presented reveals 
glaring defects in our police systems. It would be 
well for all police administrators to make a care- 
ful survey of their minimum educational, resi- 
dence, and training requirements, and, through 
concerted efforts, perhaps through their police 
associations, they can create residence, entrance, 
and training standards that would be applicable 
throughout the country. Such uniformity is im- 
perative, for only then can police work begin its 
climb into the ranks of the professions. 
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The Record And Its Meaning 


7 Hal, Century 
Of State Police 


By Bruce Smith, Director 
Institute of Public Administration 
New York, New York 


This session has been set aside to mark the first 
half century of state police. Several of the 
forces represented here stem back to an earlier 
day, but each had origins that are readily dis- 
tinguishable from state police and highway pa- 
trols as we now know them. 


These 50 years have witnessed some extraordi- 
nary developments in American law enforce- 
ment. At the turn of the century police service 
almost everywhere in America was at ebb-tide. 
During the past 25 or 30 years police advancement 
has been sparked by local, state and federal police 
alike; but the first modern state police established 
a pattern at the very outset that has since been 
followed by outstandingly successful police forces, 
regardless of their type or territorial jurisdiction. 


Several propositions were laid down at the 
time that have gone far towards establishing the 
superior quality of an amazingly large proportion 
of their successors. These propositions were: 


1. State police are an executive arm, not a mere 
adjunct of legislative or judicial authority. Their 
proper place in the general scheme of state or- 
ganization is immediately and directly subordi- 
nate to the governor without the interposition of 
any other public officer or agency. 

2. Because of this direct relationship, the ex- 
ecutive head of state police should be appointed 
by the governor. 

3. All state police service should be conditioned 
on good behavior, and nothing more or less than 
that. 


4. Selection and discipline of state police per- 
sonnel is the primary responsibility of the state 
police executive. State personnel agencies and 
civil service commissions can assist, but should 
never supplant the general police authority. 

5. Formal training and retraining for all active 
ranks is an absolute necessity. 


Of these five propositions, that sprang from 
early state police practice, two have had a con- 
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siderable influence among other types of police 
forces. Modern police training in the United 
States, and high standards for police recruitment 
both trace their origins to the state police that 
were set up during the first quarter of this cen- 
tury. Hence these basic considerations of per- 
sonnel management deserve special attention 
during the years that lie ahead. 


Our half century has also witnessed some strik- 
ing changes in the state police pattern and in the 
conditions under which state police operate. 


1. Organized labor is no longer opposed to the 
state police idea. Since the rural dweller always 
favors state police, this major shift in the official 
position of urban workers lends state police an 
especially broad base of popular support. 

2. The mounted patrols that once ambled along 
rustic lanes brought a new sense of security to 
the farmer, but an expanding network of hard- 
surfaced highways brought such urgent traffic 
problems that motors have now displaced the 
horse. The subjective efforts of this change, 
while not always desirable, were unavoidable. 

3. Highway patrols that were organized to 
curb the stampede of motor cars across our open 
countryside, tend steadily to acquire the essen- 
tial characteristics of full-scale state police. The 
number of highway patrols that enjoy only limited 
law enforcement powers is steadily declining and 
in time seems destined to disappear altogether 
as their powers are expanded to embrace the en- 
tire criminal code. 

4. Highway accident rates in rural areas are 
being brought under control as the ever-widening 
network of uniformed patrols succeeds in raising 
the level of law observance and law enforcement. 
This result could never have been secured by the 
piecemeal approach of the sheriff-constable sys- 
tem. Traffic law observance requires a single 
standard for its guidance. A uniformed state 
force can provide it on a state-wide basis. No loose 
collection of hundreds of sheriffs and their de- 
puties, plus thousands of untrained part-time con- 
stables can ever do that. 

5. Political partisanship has intervened from 
time to time in making major appointments to 
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state police posts, but the tendency is ‘still to re- 
turn to the strict non-partisanship that character- 
ized the earliest days of the state police: experi- 
ment. 


6. Similarly there has been some weakening of 
the “hands off” ‘rule that once prevented civil 
service commissions from imposing their unreal- 
istic standards upon the selection, promotion and 
discipline of state police personnel. Unless the 
patterns of the past 50 years are adhered to, cut- 
and-dried personnel methods will reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of state police. 


7. The state trooper no longer works, like the 
family doctor, “around the clock” as occasion re- 
quires. Regular tours of duty of limited duration, 
higher pay and sound pension systems, reduce 
the annual turnover in state police ranks, while 
necessarily raising the average age of each force. 
How far this aging process is destined to go is 
difficult to forecast. Unless it is controlled 
through provisions for early retirement, the vigor 
and vitality that have always featured state 
troopers may become much less obvious as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the craft. 


Now, what of the future? The general outlook 
for state police seems everywhere to be assured, 
and there can be no ground for any contention 
that radical reforms are needed to save a situa- 
tion. Nevertheless our past history shows how 
constant are the social and economic changes that 
influence state police development, and we may 
fairly assume that these changes will continue 
and may even expand during the years to come. 
While no two states are confronted by identical 
situations, the following problems arise in a suffi- 
cient number of jurisdictions to warrant con- 
sideration and review by the members of this 
section. 


1. The rising tide of traffic on state highways 
necessarily diverts a larger and larger proportion 
of state police to duties on them. There they deal 
with the traveling public, consisting principally 
of urban dwellers who are mere passers-by. Gen- 
eral police service to the rural dweller progres- 
sively becomes a smaller part of state police work, 
and as a consequence there are fewer contacts 
with the residents of villages, small towns and 
the open countryside. If this trend continues, 
state police may ultimately lose a large part of 
the rural support that they have enjoyed at times 
when political raids by city legislators were at- 
tempted. 


2. Sheriffs and constables have almost disap- 
peared as peace officers in many jurisdictions, 
but with the necessary diversion of so many state 
troopers to traffic control, some of these older, 
traditional agencies are being drawn into the va- 
cuum of general police duty that was formed 
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when state police discontinued general circulating 
patrols by horse and motor car. Here again the 
need for a re-emphasis of rural police duty for 
state police seems evident. 

3. Part-time village marshals are being sup- 
planted by full-time village policemen. Most vil- 
lages are much too small to be adaptable to such 
independent development. State police can stop 
this unfavorable trend if they will render more 
service to small municipalities that require more 
and more police protection. If this is not done, 
state police will find themselves serving a smaller 
and smaller area of each state, and with a con- 
sequent reduction in the range of their outlook 
to the future. Contracts for such local service 
by state police have been tried in a few cases. It 
is not yet clear whether they are worthy of more 
general use. 

4. The rising influence of civil service commis- 
sions in state police work can be controlled only 
if state police establish their own merit systems 
with objective tests for selection and promotion. 
The practical judgment of superior officers in 
such matters had a great deal to commend it, but 
courts and legislators become more and more in- 
sistent upon objective standards that are not un- 
der suspicion of partisan or personal prejudice. 
Some degree of executive responsibility will be 
surrendered in the process, but seems unavoid- 
able. Certain it is that where outright civil serv- 
ice control takes over in vigorous fashion, ex- 
ecutive responsibility for effective state police 
management is likely to be impaired. 

5. State police success in overcoming the sus- 
picious attitudes of organized labor gives promise 
for future peaceful relations in that quarter, al- 
though the issue can never be neglected without 
inviting an open break. In view of labor’s en- 
hanced power and influence, this question acquires 
an abiding importance for state police executives 
and for all who want to see state police service 
prosper without waging a destructive warfare 
with dissenting elements in our citizenship. 


Delinquency Control Institute Sets 


Dates for Spring Training Session 

The Delinquency Control] Institute, University 
of Southern California, will hold its spring train- 
ing session February 28 through May 20, 1955, 
according to announcement of Director Dan G. 
Pursuit. 

The Institute course covers techniques and con- 
trol methods to afford specialized training to 
police officers as well as workers in related fields 
responsible for handling of juveniles. 

Those interested in the course may write for 
details to Dan G. Pursuit, Director, Delinquency 
Control Institute, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 3818 University Avenue, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. 
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THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


Reprinted from Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Quarterly 

Through centuries of change, civilized peoples 
have chosen a way of life that guarantees the 
maximum of freedom and independence within 
an ordered society. This desirable state has been 
achieved because free men have voluntarily adopt- 
ed restrictions and codes of conduct which sub- 
ordinate the will of the individual to the rights of 
the community. These restrictions we know as 
laws. The policeman is a representative of the 
law within a community. It is his duty to enforce 
the law, to “Uphold the Right.’”’ How he performs 
his duty is as important to the public as the fact 
that he does perform it. The latter is taken for 
granted because the policeman is a public ser- 
vant; but on the former depends the prestige of 
the Force he serves and the attitude of the citi- 
zenry toward an ordered and restricted society 
which he represents. 


Time was when practically the only require- 
ment for a job on a police force was size. Happily 
those days are gone. Today law enforcement 
agencies seek intelligent men who have an ap- 
preciation for the challenge of a career in the 
public service and the personality to discharge 
their duties with an impartiality that will promote 
respect among their fellow citizens. Such men are 
good “public relations,” foster a deference to the 
law among the youth of a community and thus as- 
sist in the prevention of crime. 


As an example of this we quote below the letter 
of a man who ran afoul of the law and thus came 
into personal contact with a policeman—in this 
case a member of the RCMP: 


“Dear Sir: I had the misfortune to get into 
trouble. Constable .... was assigned to the in- 
vestigation and arrested me. I just wanted to 
state that he conducted himself in his duties in 
a most admirable fashion. He warned me and also 
explained the procedure to me. Every action of 
this constable was concise and to the point. I al- 
ways had a high regard for the RCMP, but this 
constable’s actions and manner of conducting the 
investigation and giving evidence has enhanced 
the reputation of the RCMP in my estimation. I 
cannot speak too highly of this officer’s quiet, 
soft spoken executive manner.” 


The recent Congress in the final days of its 
session appropriated $75,000 (of a requested 
$165,000) for the Children’s Bureau to increase 
its help to states and communities in the field of 
juvenile delinquency—largely consultative ser- 
vices on such aspects as community action to 
prevent delinquency, police, court, and institut- 
ional services, training of personnel, research, 
etc. 
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During the year 1953-54, the IACP Traffic 
Committee has assembled in formal meeting and 
considered an agenda of eight subjects. These 
subjects and the action taken with respect to each 
are outlined below. 


A. THE ENFORCEMENT SECTION OF 
THE ANNUAL INVENTORY OF TRAFFIC 
SAFETY ACTIVITIES. (In three groups: Cities 
over 200,000; Cities under 200,000, and States.) 


Sub-Committees submitted suggestions and 
comments on the Enforcement Section of the In- 
ventory with the following report: 


1. We recognize the vital importance of the In- 
ventory and Analyses to the furtherance of traf- 
fic accident prevention as set forth in the Offi- 
cials’ Group of the White House Conference. 


2. We believe that inadequate time has been 
available to do the quality of job required. 


3. We believe that the chiefs of police and staff 
in all eligible municipalities and the chief adminis- 
trative officers and staff of all state enforcement 
bodies should have an opportunity to study the 
material collected, to comment on it and make 
any added suggestions that are considered neces- 
sary. 


4. That the Administrative Staff of the Inven- 
tory be requested to send to the above persons 
copies of the material with accompanying letters 
asking for comments and suggestions. 


5. That a staff person be assigned to correlate 
the answers received. 


6. That the present Committees be continued 
and that the correlated material be submitted to 
them for action and recommendation. 


7. That such recommendations be submitted to 
the Traffic Committee and that a meeting of the 
Traffic Committee be called within not more than 
30 days thereafter. 


8. That the Association authorize the Traffic 
Committee to take action to provide the Adminis- 
trative head of the Inventory with information as 
to content of report form, criteria and evaluation 
schedules, which will be used for report of activ- 
ities for year 1955. 

That the following time schedule be followed: 

1. Material to be mailed to chiefs of police and 
administrative heads of State Enforcement Divi- 
sions on or before October 15, 1954. 
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Sacramento, California 


2. That accompanying letter shall request com- 
ment and suggestion by not later than December 
1, 1954. 

38. That administrative staff shall place corre- 
lated information received in hands of Sub-Com- 
mittee members by not later than January 15, 
1955. 


4. That Sub-Committees prepare and put in 
hands of Traffic Committee their report and re- 
commendations not later than February 15, 1955. 


5. That meeting of Traffic Committee be held 
not later than March 15, 1955, and instructions 
to administrative staff made promptly thereafter. 

6. That revised report form for use in report- 
ing 1955 activities, criteria and evaluation sched- 
ule to be used be placed in hands of chiefs of police 
of eligible municipalities and state enforcement 
administrative heads not later than May 15, 1955. 


7. That if it is possible to continue and broaden 
the Inventory service for municipalities of 5— 
10,000, the Chairman of the Traffic Committee 
be authorized to set up a Sub-Committee for re- 
vision of the experimental form, criteria and eva- 
luation schedules for this group at such time as 
is deemed appropriate. 


The Traffic Committee accepted the report of 
suggestions and comments, with particular refer- 
ence to paragraph 3 above. The Committee, 
through the Chairman, expressed appreciation 
of the fine work performed by the three sub-com- 
mittees. 


B. CONTROL OF SPEED THROUGH ME- 
CHANICAL OR ELECTRICAL DEVICES. The 
improvements in vehicles and roads, with result- 
ant higher speeds have brought about a use of me- 
chanical and electronic devices for speed control 
to supplement control by personnel using stand- 
ard techniques. Techniques for using such equip- 
ment vary throughout the country as do laws 
regulating use of the equipment. 


There is need for research and/or development 
of principles and techniques in the following 
areas: (1) instruments available: cost, limita- 
tions, repairs, reliability; (2) methods or tech- 
niques for use, and (3) legal implications. 


The Committee recommends, therefore, that 
the IACP determine if the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute would consider conducting the 
necessary research and development work on this 
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vital problem, it being understood that funding 
such a project would not be an obligation of the 
IACP. 


C. TRAFFIC ACCIDENT INVESTIGATOR’S 
MANUAL. The Committee reviewed the Traffic 
Accident Investigator’s Manual developed by 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute and 
considered the request of the Institute that tech- 
nical publications be allowed to be submitted to 
committee members for criticisms and comments. 


The Committee voted to compliment the Traffic 
Institute on the preparation and publication of 
the Traffic Accident Investigator’s Manual, and 
to urge each member of the Traffic Committee to 
accept the obligation to give these publications 
perusal for the purpose of making comments and 
criticisms regarding such technical pamphlets, 
brochures and manuals. 


D. POLICE RESPONSIBILITY IN CIVIL 
ACTIONS ARISING OUT OF TRAFFIC ACCI- 
DENTS. Although the constituted police author- 
ity has no primary responsibility in civil actions, 
two forces are combining to interject official 
and unofficial police action into civil problems at 
an increasing and disturbing rate. 


The rising tide of vehicle accidents coupled with 
the extensive use of Financial Responsibility legis- 
lation has produced more cases than ever before 
for civil litigation. 


Attorneys and insurance investigators are mak- 
ing more demand upon police for information and 
time to (1) obtain photographs and statements, 
(2) copy accident data, and (3) testify in civil 
actions. 


These demands are taking valuable police time 
away from the primary mission of the service 
and are, in some instances, fostering unhealthy 
practices. The matter of witness fees is noted 
particularly 

The arrangements for servicing these civil mat- 
ters vary widely from absolutely no assistance 
forthcoming from police, to extensive service free 
of charge. Some departments charge fees for 
copies of data; others do not. Some will not allow 
officers to take fees for service; others have no 
restrictions. 

In many instances the time spent by investi- 
gating officers being interviewed or testifying 
concerning civil actions arising from vehicle ac- 
cidents is seriously curtailing enforcement or ac- 
cident prevention work. 

Unfortunately, because of the variance in sys- 
tems, insurance and other investigators more fre- 
quently deal directly with the investigating offi- 
cer. This inevitably leads to tendencies on the 
part of the officer which involve morale and eth- 
ical problems. 


There is need for taking a realistic look at this 
problem. Some formula or technique for cooper- 
ation between the police and persons seeking in- 
formation or service in connection with civil cases 
should be developed. 


This snould encompass such matters as a uni- 
form fee system for data, photographs and re- 
ports, and techniques for reducing officers’ times 
in civil court. 


The Committee recommends that this be made 
a sub-committee program in the 1954-55 Traffic 
Committee, with authorization to draw upon staff 
assistance from the Traffic Division of the Asso- 
ciation, the Traffic Institute, and other competent 
agencies. 


E. A REQUEST FOR LIAISON BETWEEN 
IACP AND AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION ON MATTERS OF MUTUAL 
INTEREST. The need for liaison between these 
organizations is demonstrated by the following 
activities in which the police have a part: 


1. The improved Sealed Beam Headlight is ready 
for production. It will give better seeing dis- 
tance, on the lower beam especially. It will im- 
prove seeing ability in fog and adverse weather. 
The new lamp and necessary changes in state 
laws are a cooperative effort on the part of motor 
vehicle administrators and the industry, and, in 
many instances, the police. After the legislatures 
meet in some 22 jurisdictions early next year, 
they will be asked to clarify and modernize their 
statutes to permit these headlamps to be put into 
use. Where police officials have an interest, due 
to approval responsibilities on new equipment, 
the revised provisions of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code are strongly recommended as a guide for 
the new legislation. 


2. The 6x12 inch standard size license plate has 
been adopted by 48 of the 65 jurisdictions in 
North America. For enforcement officials, the 
standard plate will mean mounting of the plates 
on new cars to provide better illumination and 
improved legibility, plus better theft protection. 
Good prospects are reported for compliance short- 
ly in areas registering more than 90 per cent of 
all vehicles. Manufacturers are expecting to pro- 
vide mountings incorporating the aforementioned 
advantages beginning next year, with full utiliza- 
tion of the idea on 1957 models. 


3. Motor Vehicle Identification Numbers on all 
passenger cars are reported to be now in com- 
pliance with ground rules for permanency and ac- 
-cessibility adopted in 1951 after a conference of 
all interested groups, including IACP. Compli- 
ance with these ground rules by the truck manu- 
facturers is reported on the way to successful 
completion. In the few states that have not yet 
enacted legislation necessary to utilize these num- 
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bers, or where other questions are pending, IACP 
liaison with the industry is expected to be helpful. 


The Committee requested the Executive Com- 
mittee of IACP to authorize the establishment of 
a sub-committee of the Traffic Committee to serve 
as liaison with the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association on matters of design and equipment. 


F. POLICE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
COURSE OUTLINE. The Committee agreed 
unanimously to peruse and comment upon and 
criticize this outline and also indicated their dis- 
position to review, comment and give police ad- 
vice upon research, publications, and training de- 
velopments in general. 


G. THE CHALLENGED VOTE OF THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON SPEED REGULATIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM 
TRAFFIC LAWS AND ORDINANCES. A mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances challenged the validity of 
the vote on the report of the Sub-Committee on 
Speed Regulations as presented at the June 29, 
1954, meeting and requested a mail re-ballot on 
three points: 

1. Change prima facie to absolute speed limits, 
increasing the present numerical limits by 5 to 
10 miles per hour. 

2. Authorize state or local authorities to set 
minimum speed limits for specified highways. 

3. Make certain detail changes dealing with 
speed zoning by state and local authorities. 


The effect of an affirmative vote on proposition 
Number 1 by the National Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances will be to substi- 
tute fixed limits of 50 m. p. h. during the night- 
time and 60 m. p. h. during the daytime for pres- 
ent prima facie limits. 


The Committee recommended to the Executive 
Committee the casting of an affimative vote in 
this matter. This the Executive Committee did 
unanimously. The Committee requested that the 
Executive Committee urge the National Commit- 
tee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances to 
extend the mail ballot deadline for 10 days to per- 
mit all members of the Committee to vote. This 
action was initiated by the President of the Asso- 
ciation in a telegram to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Traffic Laws and Ordi- 
nances. 


The following reports are attached as supple- 
ments to this report: 

1. The complete delineation of the problem of 
control of speed by mechanical and electrical de- 
vices. 

2. The Sub-Committee reports on the Enforce- 
ment Section of the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities, which are to be submitted to 
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the police officials as requested by the Traffic 
Committee. 

3. Complete reports relative to Sealed Beam 
Headlamps, standard license plates, and motor 
vehicle identification numbers. 


Association of Philippine Chiefs 
Meets And Elects New Officers 


Chief Raymundo R. Santos, Mariquina, Rizal, 
P. I., reports the following news from his country. 

The newly-elected officers of the Association of 
Philippine Chiefs of Police were inducted into 
office early in October at the Happy Valley Club 
in Quezon City by Defense Undersecretary Jose 
M. Crisol. 





The officers are, front row, |. to r., Lt. Col. 
Vicente Novales, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, police chief of Quezon City; Maj. Fernando 
Chaingan, president, police chief of Caloocan; 
Mayor Norberto Amoranto, Quezon City; Defense 
Undersecretary Jose M. Crisol; Col. Crisanto 
Alba, advisor, Malacanang technical advisor on 
police matters; and Lt. Col. Ricardo Nieva, vice 
president, police chief of Pasay City. 

Standing, 1. to r., Capt. Sisenando Vicencio, di- 
rector, police chief of Mandaluyong; Capt. Tommy 
Sevilla, treasurer; Maj. Andres Guevarra, direc- 
tor, police chief of Makati; Capt. Raymundo San- 
tos, director, police chief of Mariquina; and Lt. 
Dario Medina, secretary. 

Chief Santos and Col. Crisanto Alba are active 
members of the IACP. 


Advancement Of Criminology Society 
Meets In Berkeley, Calif., This Month 


The Society for the Advancement of Crimino- 
logy, an affiliate of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, is holding its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the AAAS 
on Tuesday, December 28, at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 

An invitation to interested police officials to 
attend the session is extended by William Dien- 
stein, president of the Society and associate pro- 
fessor of social science and criminology, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, Calif. Inquiries for ad- 
ditional information may be directed to Presi- 
dent Dienstein. 
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“Texaa DPS Offers 


(Reprinted from the Texas Police Journal) 


Training in the Department of Public Safety 
began with the first Texas Highway Patrol Re- 
cruit School in 1930, including the first two Texas 
Highway Patrol Schools. Since then the Depart- 
ment has held 117 schools of various lengths and 
types for law enforcement personnel at Camp 
Mabry, Austin, Texas. These schools ranged in 
personnel from six (Chilean Carabineros) to 134 
(Texas Highway Patrolmen). 


The length of sessions ran from two-day semi- 
nars to 12-week Texas Highway Patrol Recruit 
Schools. There have been 5,418 law enforcement 
officers, radio operators, justices of the peace 
county attorneys, plant protection officers, etc., 
who have enrolled in various courses at the De- 
partment of Public Safety Training School at 
Camp Mabry. 


As would be expected, much of this training 
is for Department of Public Safety personnel and 
consists mainly in recruit and inservice training 
for the field divisions of the Department, i. e., 
Highway Patrol, License and Weight, Driver’s 
License, Motor Vehicle Inspection, Rangers, In- 
ternal Security, etc. Included also in Department 
of Public Safety personnel training are various 
special schools, such as those in supervision and 
administration, group instruction, photography, 
ete. (The total enrollment of Department of Pub- 
lic Safety personnel in training schools to date 
is 3,527.) 

When the Department of Public Safety was 
created, a Bureau of Education, or Training Di- 
vision, was set up with the stipulation that be- 
sides training Department of Public Safety per- 
sonnel, it would also hold training schools for 
other law enforcement officers. At this writing 
the department has held: three peace officers 
schools with a total enrollment of 184, one war 
reserve officers school with an enrollment of 49, 
eight traffic officers schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 367, two special traffic and criminal offi- 
cers schools for Chilean Carabineros and Mexican 
Federal Highway Police with an enrollment of 18, 
five schools for sheriffs and deputies with an en- 
rollment of 332, eleven schools for criminal in- 
vestigators with an enrollment of 664, three 
schools in police administration with an enroll- 
ment of 57, three radio seminars with an enroll- 
ment of 79, one school for municipal police with 
an enrollment of 16, one burglary and robbery 
conference with an enrollment of 97, and one 
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By T. C. Laws, Chief 


Bureau of Education 


Texas Department of Public Safety 


Austin, Texas 


traffic court conference with an enrollment of 33. 
The total enrollment of personnel other than De- 
partment of Public Safety is 1,891. 


Besides the schools organized and operated by 
the department, many members have assisted in 
law enforcement schools held by other organiza- 
tions. Quite a few have even taught in other 
states. 

In October, 1948, at the request of various city 
managers, mayors, sheriffs and chiefs of police, 
the department started holding law enforcement 
schools at various locations over the state. Since 
then it has held approximately 75 schools in this 
manner. This type of school seems to be the an- 
swer to the problem of the small department 
which cannot spare men away from their duties 
to attend a school held in some distant locality. 
Meeting classes from two to four hours per day, 
at a time most convenient to them and without 
leaving their headquarters, 3,625 men have taken 
advantage of a course of from 10 to 40 hours of 
police training which could not have been obtained 
in any other manner. 


Instructors for Department of Public Safety 
schools are drawn from every division in the de- 
partment. Many of these are graduates of North- 
western University Traffic Institute, and some 
are graduates of National Academy of the FBI 
and Southern Police Institute. The department 
also calls on instructors from police departments, 
sheriffs’ departments, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Secret Service, University of Texas, 
National Automobile Theft Bureau, Texas Safety 
Association, Attorney General (and other divi- 
sions of state and local government) and many 
other organizations which have experts particu- 
larly qualified to teach certain subjects. 


A detailed discussion of each course would take 
up entirely too much space for an article of this 
nature. Suffice it to say that the subject matter 
of each course is planned to meet the needs of the 
particular group for which the school is held. 


The usual audio-visual training aids are used. 
These include movie projectors, slides, overhead 
projectors, recording devices, delineascope, de- 
monstrations, simulated accident and crime 
scenes, ete. 

One training device (not so usual in police 
schools) used with remarkable success by the De- 
partment of Public Safety Training Division is 
the tachistoscope. As trainees in the Department 
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of Public Safety schools have much reading to 
do in very little time, some device to increase read- 
ing speed and comprehension was needed. The 
answer was found in the T-scope. For example, 
one student patrolman entered the school with a 
reading rate of 165 words per minute and with 
only 50 per cent comprehension. After the T- 
scope training he was reading 550 words per min- 
ute with a comprehension ratio of 85 per cent. 


Construction has started on the Department’s 
new Training Building. This building is rising 
directly north of the Department’s Administration 
Building on North Lamar, in Austin. Air-condi- 
tioned classrooms, library, cafeteria and barracks 
will greatly enhance the training situation. The 
conveniently located indoor pistol range and 
gymnasium will save much time for both student 
and instructor. 


Upon the completion of its new Training Build- 
ing with its more accessible location and almost 
ideal training facilities, the department expects 
to render a much greater service to the law en- 
forcement profession of Texas through an inten- 
sified and expanded training program. 


Law Enforcement Officers Asked To 
Contribute To Texas Boys’ Ranch 


The board of directors of the United Peace 
Officers of America is appealing to law enfor- 
cement officers of the United States to contri- 
bute $1.00 or more to build an education plant 
for America’s First Boy’s Ranch, located 40 miles 
northwest of Amarillo, Texas. 


Boy’s Ranch is now helping homeless boys from 
every state in the nation, but the inadequacy of 
its present facilities inspired law enforcement 
officials in the Texas Panhandle to appeal to 
every peace officer in the United States to help 
in building a $450,000 school, which will be known 
as the “Peace Officers of America” school. Every 
officer who contributes to the UPOA building 
fund will automatically become a member of the 
organization. 


Sheriff E. S. Collins, Jr., of Hartley County, 
Texas, is president of the organization; Sheriff 
Hugh Anderson, Hutchinson County, and Captain 
J. W. Blackwell, Texas Highway Patrol, are vice 
presidents; Special Agent Zeke Bates, Santa Fe 
Railroad, is secretary; and Sheriff Clarence 
Williams, Carson County, is treasurer. Chief Sid 
Harper, of Amarillo, and Chief Asa Bowen, 
Dumas, are members of the board of directors. 


Checks for contributions should be made pay- 
able to “The United Peace Officers of America” 
and mailed to Treasurer Clarence Williams, P. O. 
Box 368, Panhandle, Texas. 
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Habitual Traffic Violators Found 
To Be “Average” Personalities 

Habitual traffic violators have “average” per- 
sonalities and do not have less-than-average in- 
telligence. In fact their intelligence may be above 
that of the population at large. 

Such are the tentative conclusions drawn from 
interviews with 300 habitual traffic violators, 
conducted as part of a continuing study of the 
driving attitudes of traffic violators. The study 
has been in progress for 18 months by the Los 
Angeles staff of the Institute of Transportation 
and Traffic Engineering, University of Califor- 
nia. 

Among tentative findings are that the habitual 
violator: 

1. Seems to be aware of both the necessity and 
usefulness of traffic law and enforcement. 

2. Has an opinion of what constitutes the 
most serious type of offense. 

3. Tends to commit violations others than those 
he believes to be the most serious. 

From the findings in this series of interviews 
an attitude scale has been developed. This will 
be tested and revised. The revised scale will then 
be used to measure violator attitudes before and 
after the violators are sent to traffic correction 
school. After that, scores will be compared with 
the subsequent traffic history of the individuals. 

It is hoped the study will eventually point the 
way for increasing the effectiveness of both 
remedial and preventive driver training programs. 

Cooperating in the study are Parks Stillwell, 
judge of the Municipal Traffic Court of Los 
Angeles, and Paul Mason, director of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Motor Vehicles.—from 
quarterly bulletin of Institute of Transportation 
& Traffic Engineering, University of California. 

Keeler Polygraph Institute Course 

The Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago, has 
announced that it is now accepting applications 
for its next six-week training class, scheduled to 
open January 17. 

The classes are conducted periodically through- 
out the year to provide a well rounded beginning 
in polygraph operation by six weeks of concen- 
trated study, practice and observation. Enrollment 
is limited to maximum of 12 students to afford 
individual instruction to each student. 

The present class included among its enrollment 
police officers from police departments in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., Buffalo, N. Y., South Bend, Ind., 
and Houston, Tex. 

Details may be secured from Mr. Richard W. 
Inman, Associated Research, Inc., 3758 West Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill., or from Mr. A. L. 
Breitzman, Director of Training, Keeler Poly- 
graph Institute, 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
a; 
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A PLAN FOR BANK ROBBERS 


By Set. F. W. Shadwell 
Public Information and Education, 
Missouri State Highway Patrol 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Col. Hugh H. Waggoner, superintendent of the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol, has announced a 
program of training for bank employees outlining 
the action to be taken in case of a hold up. The 
increased number of bank robberies in Missouri 
prompted the formation of the program by the 
Highway Patrol. It is built around the word 
P-L-A-N. 


PLAN is a four-phase action program to pro- 
tect bank employees and patrons and to facilitate 
the apprehension and conviction of persons who 
rob banks. Each phase of PLAN is not only a 
logical procedure to follow during and immedi- 
ately after a holdup, but each letter in the word 
acts as a guide to the employee in remembering 
the action to be taken: Prepare, Look, Act, Notify. 

Cards were prepared for the banks listing four 
steps to be taken under each of the four phases 
of PLAN. At the bottom of the card is the tele- 
phone number of the patrol troop headquarters 
in which the bank is located. These cards are 
placed where employees can see and read them. 
This same form, without the phone number, is 
printed on paper stock and is furnished each em- 
ployee. On the reverse of this form is an outline 
of information that is needed and should be se- 
cured at the time of the holdup. 

A booklet of training instructions goes to the 
person in the bank who will be in charge of train- 
ing employees for PLAN. 

The program was introduced to the bankers by 
Colonel Waggoner at a series of meetings held 
by the Bankers Association. PLAN was heartily 
approved. 

The cards and other forms were delivered to 
each bank by a member of the Missouri State 
Highway Patrol who outlined PLAN to employees. 
Each bank was inspected to determine whether 
changes could be made to add to the safety of 
employees in case of holdup. Where they were 
not already in use, banks were advised to install 
air vents and telephones inside the vault. 

Colonel Waggoner believes that PLAN will 
greatly facilitate the apprehension of bank rob- 
bers while they still carry the loot, but he doubted 
that many apprehensions would be made more 
rapidly than that made after the holdup of the 
Wright City bank last January. Two men held 
up the bank and escaped at 2:39 p. m. with more 
than $21,000. The Patrol at Wentzville was no- 


tified by phone and state patrolmen apprehended 
the robbers with the money at 2:50 p. m.! 





President Eisenhower's 
S-D Statement To The Public 


December fifteenth this year will be Safe Driv- 
ing Day—a day proclaimed throughout America 
by your governors, mayors and county officials in 
cooperation with the President’s Action Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety. This Committee is a 
volunteer group of citizens working, at my request, 
to reduce fatalities and accidents on our nation’s 
streets and highways. 

All of us agree with the purpose of Safe Driv- 
ing Day. It is to save lives and to prevent injuries. 
No endeavor could be more worthy of our univer- 
sal cooperation. None is more urgent. 


On this December fifteenth I hope that every 
American will help make it a day without a single 
traffic accident throughout our entire country. 


How can we best do this? Three things are 
essential. 

First, let’s each of us make sure that we obey 
traffic regulations. 

Second, let’s follow common sense rules of good 
sportsmanship and courtesy. 


Third, let’s each one of us resolve that, either 
as drivers or as pedestrians, we will stay alert 
and careful, mindful of the constant possibility 
of accidents caused by negligence. 


If every one of us will do these three things, 
Safe Driving Day can be a day without a traffic 
accident in all of America. 


Last year, when I called a national conference 
on highway safety, Americans were being killed 
in traffic accidents at a rate of 38,000 a year. A 
million more were being injured. 


This year, although we are driving more cars 
more miles than ever before, the number of 
deaths and injuries from accidents is smaller. 
Clearly we have found that it is not necessary to 
have more and more deaths and injuries. 


I believe we can do even better—and that we 
must do better. Each of us must help. 


Won’t you do your part on December fifteenth 
to help stop death and injury on the highways 
and roads of America? Let’s make Safe Driving 
Day an overwhelming success, and our nation’s 
standard for the future. 

Greater R. F. selectivity and increased reliabil- 
ity are features of an improved mobile radio re- 
ceiver recently placed into production by Moto- 
rola. The new universal 6/12 volt unit operates 
in the 450-470 me. range. Use of a multiple tuned 
cavity preselector of unique compact design yields 
relatively steep skirted selectivity that maximizes 
protection against UHF TV interference. 
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INDIANA STATE POLICE INSPECTION 


Indiana legislators and members of the press 
from six Ohio River counties got a close-up of 
top State Police officials and learned about the 
department’s enforcement operations during a 
recent session at Charlestown (Ind.) district 
headquarters. 


There was an inspection of the buildings, 
grounds, and personnel of the Charlestown in- 
stallation, located on State Road 62, northeast of 
Jeffersonville. A press conference followed. 


Among those present were Vayne M. Arm- 
strong, State Police board president; Paul R. 
Schnaitter, secretary; Buford M. Cadle and 
Dewey D. Raper, members, and Supt. Frank A. 
Jessup and Maj. Walter P. Weyland. 


State senators and representatives of Clark, 
Floyd, Harrison, Jefferson, Ohio, and Switzerland 
counties were invited to attend the inspection- 
conference. 


“Understanding by the citizen of our objec- 
tives will be an invaluable aid in reducing en- 
forcement problems through obtaining wider 
public support,” Superintendent Jessup said. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE I. A. I. 


Officers of the International Association for 
Identification, elected at its recent conference in 
Bermuda, are: 

President, Lt. L. A. Kelly, director, Bureau 
of Identification, Mecklenburg County Police, 
Charlotte, N. C.; first vice president, Capt. Daniel 
d’Andrieu, I/C Identification and Record Bureau, 
Police Department, Verdun, Que.; second vice 
president, Sgt. Eric Ekebom, I/C Identification 
Bureau, Police Department, Rockford, Ill.; third 
vice president, Robert M. Vollmer, supervisor, 
technical and records section, Miami, Fla., Police 
Department; fourth vice president, E. J. Moeller- 
ing, superintendent, Bureau of Identification, 
Police Department, Houston, Texas; fifth vice 
president, Director Francis X. La Tulipe, Labor- 
atory and Identification Bureau, Police Depart- 
ment, San Francisco, Calif.; sixth vice president, 
Capt. Bird C. Har], superintendent, Identification 
Bureau, Police Department, Evansville, Ind. 

Secretary-treasurer, Leroy Goodwin, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; editor, Supervisor Joel Tisdale, Texas 
Department of Public Safety, Austin, Tex.; Sgt.- 
at-Arms, Rowland McCallister, superintendent, 
Identification Bureau, Police Department, Col- 
umbia, S. C. 


In October a new section was established in 
the U. S. Department of Justice Criminal Division 
to coordinate prosecution of organized crime and 
racketeering. Francis D. Tappan was named chief 
of the section. 
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Past President John Gleason Named 
Town Manager Of Greenwich, Conn, 


Chief John M. Gleason of Greenwich, Conn., has 
been chosen by the Board of Selectmen to be the 
town’s first administrative officer. The post was 
created as a compromise between the old Board 
of Selectmen form of government and an outright 
town manager. 


Chief Gleason, a past president of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, has be- 
come. well known throughout the country for his 
effective and efficient administration of the 
Greenwich Police Department, a force of 120 
men operating on an annual budget of $750,000. 


Commenting upon his appointment, Chief Glea- 
son said, “At 47 it’s time for a change in tastes 
and career. A man can only go one of two ways— 
ahead or slip back. I can’t see myself advancing 
under the strain much longer.” Recalling that in 
his new post he would in fact remain top boss of 
the police department, responsibile for adminis- 
tration, he stated that in event of a big crime case 
he would forsake Town Hall for police headquart- 
ers in a hurry. 


Indiana Pushes Smaller Districts Plan 
Opens Sub-HQ At South Bend 


Construction of a $26,000 Indiana State Police 
subdistrict headquarters has been started in South 
Bend, according to Supt. Frank A. Jessup. 


A prefabricated, residential-type structure is 
being erected along U. S. 20 on the St. Joseph 
County Airport grounds, west of South Bend. 
The new quarters are expected to be ready for 
occupancy in January. 


“Increased traffic and crime responsibilities 
have made necessary a general redistricting to 
improve our public services,”’ Superintendent Jes- 
sup said. “Smaller districts will provide better 
administrative control and make our uniform and 
plainclothes officers more available to citizens.” 


Establishment of permanent quarters at South 
Bend is part of a long-range program which calls 
for converting the 10 State Police districts into 
smaller subdivisions to improve public service and 
supervision of police personnel. 


Bill Deane, of Roswell, N. M., was recently ap- 
pointed to serve on the national Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee. Mr. Deane, Good- 
year dealer, is the newly-elected president of the 
National Association of Independent Tire Dealers 
and also serves as chairman of the New Mexico 
Tire Dealers Highway and Safety Committee and 
as a member of the Governor’s Safety Council. 
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Traffic deaths went down again in September 
to mark the ninth consecutive month this year 
with fewer auto fatalities, the National Safety 
Council has reported. 

Not since the early years of World War II, 
when gasoline rationing went into effect, has 
there been an unbroken string of reductions for 
the first nine months of any year, Council records 
show. 

The accomplishment by the nation’s motorists 
is even more significant when it is noted that 
travel has increased in every month that deaths 
have declined, the Council said. 

September deaths totaled 3,020—down 7 per 
cent from the September total a year ago. The 
traffic death toll for nine months was 25,770— 
a reduction of 6 per cent from 1953. 

Travel was up 3 per cent for eight months, the 
latest period for which figures are available. 
Coupled with the reduction in deaths, this re- 
sulted in a mileage death rate (deaths per 100,- 
000,000 miles) of 6.2—lowest ever attained for 
the period. 

Of 47 states reporting for September, 30 had 
decreases in deaths and two showed no change 
from September of last year. At the end of nine 
months, 33 of the 47 states had decreases and two 
no change. 

Of 497 cities reporting for September, 99 had 
decreases and 308 no change. For nine months, 
222 of these cities had fewer deaths, while 121 
showed no change. 

Perfect records for September were reported 
by 356 cities, the three largest being Washington, 
D. C. (802,200); Fort Worth, Texas (278,800), 
and Providence, R. I. (248,700). 

Cities with perfect records for nine months 
totalled 117. The three largest were Fresno, Calif. 
(107,900), Richmond, Calif. (99,500), and Sioux 
Falls, S. D. (52,700). 

Of the 222 cities with fewer deaths at the end 
of nine months, the following have populations 
of more than 200,000: 
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BORER WN ecole acd darcecdusnpsieeoeed eee -17% 
San Antonio, Tex. Re -15% 
SEN Te a OE) 5 Sc rR -15% 
ORO) CPE oc. cies 2csanec cocbneoccanschesses a eee -13% 
bs: Bly AB, ooo ooo nono. cocdoncc-nensecesesoe ee -12% 
New York, N. Y. rere eee -12% 
Oakland, Calif. ~costececes eae - 9% 
Chicago, IIl. ; eee Se - 8% 
Houston, Tex. ; 5 cscts eee - 2% 
Detroit, Mich. : ~asanap ee - 2% 


The three leading cities in each population 
group at the end of nine months, ranked according 
to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered 
vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
1b08 ANGOIOS, CBUT. <.:--..ncccccco-c-0sedere--cece ee 2.9 
DOGGONE, BAO «a... ..c0ccscnnnss<ccnscusaeew=cccue cess eee 3.3 
PHIAGCIINIA, Pa... «......-<...-..c:00006stes02c-00cstee 3.7 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Washington 1). CC. .-.sccc-<.ceccdoceccatesepeseaee ee 2.6 
San Francisco, Calif. -.............-.-......2::,4neeee 2.7 


Baltimore, Md. CSE eee eS simadnccep ee ee 


500,000-750,000 Population 


OGGEUMG: WE ERMEDS occ cccccccscc-cacancoscs sassncacentcncssanteenenenn 2.0 
BTAVWVGARICER, “VV IS, ccc..ccos-cceccocesnnnoscucececonasser eee 2.2 
PRUEE RIO, IMs. Me scconcnossescenccedecosccnorcetkelieceu ee 2.5 
350,000-500,000 Population 

POPGIAIG, CRC, 5-220 nc -c-n0ccnks-ccccnoseccosscsue tee 1a 
COlMMDURB, ORIO .......-<.<---- 2 -caneceseseosvesnncroone eee 1.8 
Bensns (ity, MMO, «.-.-....--2-.:.---.<:-.-0:0.s255 ee 2.4 
200 ,000-350,000 Population 

FIGNOIIG:, BAWAI .....-....222c:-<0---5<00s<0nsc-onaesae 1.0 
opt) i, ne re 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ......22....-.--<..:.:...00sseee 1.3 
100,000-200,000 Population 

ROTI Ig cases nccnconnscccrecsecntossoeeee 0.0 
Berkeley, Calif. a soiedasdssecnea 0.3 
Little Rock, Ark. ; socsinspsbnecasecant ate 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Richmond, Calif. pe sencsecceenectdoe coon 
SSIOUM BEIM. $5. DD. ......---cnnacco.2esce--nonscocseu eee 0.0 
PASTPOR ETON. «ois Saco ccc cecsccaccsancccdscoxss<ctscdesteaee eee 0.0 
250,000-50,000 Population 

Palo Alto, Calif. deneceacheseassachvessoudensdeeneeee aaa 
Billings, Mont. Jespensépiiecacesansonsbdensbeeeeeeeneaae 
Vancouver, Wash. snes svndescesbanctanwaschenbeien eae 
10,000-25,000 Population 

DB VERDE, INCV.. ..ccccccccc-ccisecscsnps-congsssoseust ete 0.0 


Kenmore, N. Y. a pet ee sacwscdycdeeecontneaaea 
Casper, Wyo. . 


















‘ TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








mn 


(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





Dec. 183—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jan. 3—Two-week course in Principles of Organi- 
zation and Their Application to Traffic 
Police Service, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

Jan. 3—Ten-day Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 17—Ten-day Seminar, The Policeman and 
the Law, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisvilie, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 17—Three-week course in Police Traffic Re- 
cords, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 17—Six-week course. in polygraph operation, 
Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. 

Jan. 24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 24—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Feb. 7—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 7—Ten-day Seminar, Human Relations and 
Human Behavior, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Feb. 21—Two-week course in Personnel Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II]. 

Feb. 28—Spring session, Delinquency Control 
Institute, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Class concludes 
May 20. 

Feb. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 28—Ten-day Seminar, Scientific Crime In- 
vestigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 7—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
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Mar. 7—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Field Study and Survey Methods, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 7—Two-week course in Training Methods 
and Programs for Police, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 14—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Regulation and Control Devices, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 21—Opening date, Spring 1955 Term, South- 
ern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 21—Two-week course in Personnel Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 21—Three-week course in Police Traffic 
Training, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mar. 21—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Traffic and Transportation Plan- 
ning, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 4—Four-week course in Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. 
Army), Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Apr. 18—Three-week course in Accident Investi- 
gation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 25—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

May 2—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 

forcement, Traffic Institute, Evanston, - ; 

Ill. 





May 2—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with the American Bar Associa- 
tion), University of Alabama, Tuscaloo- 
sa, Ala. 








CONFERENCE ‘: 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 








Dec. 28—Annual Meeting, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Society 
for the Advancement of Criminology. 
University of California, Berekely, Cal. 

Feb. 17—Seventh Annual Meeting, American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jul. 24—Four-day National Conference on Gov- 
ernment, National Municipal League, 
and 20th Annual Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of Washington, Seattle. 
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THE Yew FLETCHER Universal GUN HOLDER LOCK 
| FOR POLICE CARS 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 






The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 


SAFE 


DEPENDABLE Federal 11/2" Caliber 
NON-EXPLOSIVE one 


1¥2" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 30 years. 
They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 
into the open, from their barricade locations. The 
SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE Federal 1¥%2" Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 
Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 
dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 





The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and B ravec ts cvasee 





Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 7 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. : 


SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 


OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gas 
Masks, Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 
Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcuffs, 
Leg-irons, Spot-lights, Fingerprint Equipment and 
numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 
ment and products. 





FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 


Gas Grenade 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment ° 


(CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 




















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








HONOLULU POLICE BADC 
—one of the finest and mos 
colorful badges in the world 
today. Uniquely designed 
around the official Hawaiian 
coat-of-arms— brightly enam- 
eled in red, white, blue, 
green, and yellow. 


9TS§ 143: 
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ooo Want more information? 


ASK YOUR BLACKINTON 
BADGE SUPPLIER ... HE KNOWS 
AND WILL BE GLAD TO HELP 


BLACK INTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 











